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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—»>_— 

IPXHE Allies, at the request of Marshal Foch, have asked the 

German Government to suppress the military organizations 
wlio they have formed in defiance of the Treaty. By April 
next the German Army must be reduced to 100,000 men. It is 
said that Marshal Foch estimates the present strength of the 
armed forces in Germany at over a million. We must remember, 
however, that the Allied naval and military missions in Germany 
have to supervise the surrender or destruction of guns, aero- 
planes, and other war material in excess of « stipulated amount, 
and that the number of munition works will be restricted. It 
should be virtually impossible for Germany to prepare for 
another war without the knowledge of the missions, since soldiers, 
however numerous, are helpless without guns and munitions, 


The Supreme Council of the Allies at Paris is understood to 
have decided that the remaining German warships and the sub- 
marines are to be broken up, excepting some cruisers and 
destroyers which are to be allotted to France and Italy. The 
French and Italian shipyards, unlike ours, were used mainly 
for repair work and not for new construction during the war, 
80 that the two countries may legitimately claim some of the 
smaller German ships. To the Allies’ demand for compensa- 
tion for the battleships scuttled by Admiral von Reuter at Scapa 
the German Government have returned a positive refusal. They 
repudiate all responsibility for the Admiral’s action, refuse to 
surrender 400,000 tons of dredgers and floating docks by way of 
recompense, and irrelevantly suggest arbitration at the Hague. 
As the Peace Treaty will not be ratified and put into force until 
Germany agrees to the Allies’ terms, the German prisoners in 
France will remain in captiv ity. 


The German Government have argued that the prisoners 
ought to be released forthwith, despite the terms of the Armistice 
and of the Treaty. Further, they hint that it will be difficult 
for them to surrender the Germans accused of criminal acts 
during the war. The Allies have pointed out in a sharply worded 
Note that they strained a point in releasing some German 
prisoners before the Treaty came into force. They express 
eurprise that the German Government should be so little conscious 
of their duty as to tr y to shield the malefactors who violated all 
the laws of war in Belgium, Northern France, and elsewhere. 
“ As long as the German conscience does not understand, as 








Germany agreed to surrender them the ships would be handed 
over. The Admiral had obviously received orders from Berlin 
that day, when German transports reached Scapa, to scuttle 
the ships while his Government were accepting the demand 
of the Allies for their surrender. The German Government 
are thus proved guilty of deliberate lying. The revolution may 
have changed a few things in Germany, but German Ministers 
still remain incapable of telling the truth. 





Herr Kautsky, the well-known German Socialist, has found 
in the archives of the Berlin Foreign Office conclusive proofs 
of the ex-Kaiser’s direct responsibility for the war. The extracts 
from Herr Kautsky’s Report, printed in the 7'imes of Saturday 
last, show that on June 30th, 1914, two days after the Arch- 
duke’s murder, the Kaiser was much annoyed with his Ambas- 
sador at Vienna for advising caution. ‘‘ A clearance must be 
made of the Serbs, and that soon!*’ On July 5th, 1914, the 
Kaiser told the Austrian Ambassador that “ any action against 
Serbia ought to be taken without delay,” and that he would 
support Austria against Russia, who ‘‘ would certainly be hos- 
tile.’ Though a “ Crown Council” was not held that day, the 
Kaiser conferred with his Ministers. Early on the following 
day, July 6th, the Kaiser met the military and naval chiefs 
in the,park at Potsdam. “It was resolved with a view to all 
eventualities to take preparatory measures for a war. Orders 
in this sense were accordingly issued.’ During the rest of the 
month, while the German Chancellor was ingeminating peace 
to the Powers, the Kaiser was inciting the somewhat reluctant 
Austrians to make war inevitable. 

The Bulgarian Peace Treaty was signed on Thursday week 
in the Town Hall at Neuilly. By an odd coincidence, the room 
selected for the ceremony contained a painting of the Princess 
Clémentine, ex-King Ferdinand’s mother, who once lived with 
her father, King Louis Philippe, at Neuilly. The Southern 
Slav Kingdom and Rumania were not represented. A Con- 
vention affixed to the Treaty and signed by Greece and Bul- 
garia provides for the voluntary emigration of racial minorities. 
If the mixed races of the Balkan Peninsula could be sorted out 
in this way, the danger of war would be appreciably lessened. 


The King of Italy opened the new Chamber on Monday. It 
had been rumoured that the Socialist Deputies, now a hundred 
and sixty strong, would try to shout him down. They contented 
themselves with retiring in a body, while the majority of the 
Deputies heartily acclaimed the King. In his speech the King 
disclaimed on Italy’ s behalf any Imperialistic ambitions. Italy’: 
aspirations had not, he said, been considered on all sides in a 
spirit of justice, though she had obtained some of her natural 
frontiers. “The defence of the Italian populations in the 
Adriatic constitutes for us an imprescriptible right and justice.” 
We comment on the Italian question elsewhere, 
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President Wilson in his Message to Congress on Tuesday did 
sot refer to the Peace Treaty, but dealt with economic questions. 
He expressed the belief that the causes of the general unrest 
were superficial rather than deep-seated, and arose in part from 
the delay in the conclusion of peace by America. He declared 
that, if America wished to export more, she must do nothing 
to discourage imports, and must adjust her policy to the new 
situation in which “ America is the greatest capitalist in the 
world.” He recommended fair treatment both for Labour and 
for Capital. In regard to taxation, he warned Congress that 
unduly high taxes on income and profits tended to discourage 
enterprise and to produce stagnation. He denounced the 
advocates of “direct action” as the enemies of their country. 


Lady Astor was returned on Friday week for the Sutton Divi- 
sion of Plymouth, the seat vacated by her husband’s succession 
to the Peerage. She gained a handsome victory for the Coali- 
tion, polling 14,495 votes against the Labour man’s 9,292 and 
the Liberal’s 4,139, so that she had a thousand more votes than 
her opponents combined. It may be noted that while the 
Coalition poll had declined by 2,596 since the General Election 
and the Labour poll had increased by 3,958, the Independent 
Liberal polled only 651 votes more than in December last. On 
the same day in the Thanet Division Mr. Esmond Harmsworth, 
the Unionist candidate, had a majority of 2,653 over an 
Independent Liberal. Mr. Harmsworth is just twenty-one. 


The first British woman Member took her seat in the House 
of Commons on Monday. Lady Astor was introduced by the 
Prime Minister and Mr. Balfour, and is said to have been more 
self-possessed than those hardened Parliamentary veterans. 
Now that a woman has broken down the tradition which ex- 
eluded her sex from the House, it will probably be found that 
the change is imperceptible. The Mother of Parliaments has 
received and absorbed so many new elements in the course of 
centuries that the admission of a few women will not materially 
affect the habits and usages of St. Stephen’s. At the same time 
the cause of the working woman, who is now faced with the 
opposition of the men’s Trade Unions, will gain from the presence 
of a Member of her own sex in the House of Commons, 


The Labour Party raised an instructive debate in the House 
on Friday weck on the Government’s dealings with coal. Mr. 
Brace moved for a Select Committee to inquire into the Coal 
Controller's vagaries, and, though he was beaten on a division 
by 254 to 59, he had no difficulty in making out a strong case. 
The sudden reduetion in the price of household coal would, he 
said, deprive the coal-owners producing such coal of part of 
their legal minimum profit under the Act of 1916. The Coal 
Controller's mismanagement had discouraged coal-owners from 
developing their pits in the normal way, and must tend to reduce 
the output. Mr. Walsh declared that the official coal statistics 
were worthless. Mr. Holmes, the Derbyshire Liberal Member, 
pointed out that the Government would neither nationalize 
the mines nor let the coal-owners manage their own industry. 
Mr. Houston, on behalf of the shipping trade, reminded the House 
that coal was one of the most valuable exports—the coal sent 
to Argentina used to pay for our wheat imports from that 
country—and that the artificial restriction of the coal export 
trade must send up the price of food. 


Sir Auckland Geddes in replying to his critics maintained 
that the Coal Controller’s estimate of the output for the current 
year from July had been confirmed by experience. There was 
no reason to hope for an output exceeding 217 million tons. 
What he had not foreseen was the rise in the price of exported 
coal, owing to the American coal strike. He expected a net 
profit of £17,000,000 for the financial year ending with March 
next, and he proposed to anticipate this potential] surplus by 
reducing the price of household coal so as to lower the cost of 
living. He left it to be inferred that in the event of a miners’ 
strike the surplus would prove a mirage. An independent firm 
of accountants, he said, was examining the Coal Controller's 
estimates of output and profit. There is something in Sir 
Auckland Geddes’s complaint that the Coal Controller is attacked 
from opposite directions by the well-organized miners and coal- 
owners. But the Coal Controller would not lack public support 
against the vested interests if the Government would allow him 
to pursue a firm and coherent policy. 


In the House of Commons on Monday the motion in favour 
of Premium Bonds was defeated by a decisive majority. 








276 Members voted against the motion and only 84 for it. We 
need not summarize the debate, as we have frequently discussed 
the question. Enough to say that, although there was probably 
a potential majority for Premium Bonds a few weeks ago, 
there has been a great change of opinion. In this change we 
have shared. The Chancellor of the Exchequer himself cop. 
fessed that he was at one time prepared to introduce Premium 
Bonds, but that after further consideration he was strongly 
convinced against them. ; 


No doubt what weighed chiefly with the House were the 
considerations that there was no certainty, nor even a strong 
likelihood, that a great deal of money would be raised by 
Premium Bonds; that a very flighty use of money would be 
encouraged which might be disastrous to the habit of thrift 
built up during the war; and that savings now safely put away 
might: be drawn out and dissipated in the hope of winning 
prizes. No one has thrown more light on the whole subject 
than Sir. Robert Kindersley, since no man has studied the 
question of war savings more closely, and to his kngwledge 
Sir Robert Kindersley adds a gift of powerful exposition. We 
are grateful to him for having tilted the balance of argument 
after all so strongly against Premium Bonds. It is said that 
an attempt to revive the proposal will be made, but for our 
part we look upon Premium Bonds as dead. 


The Government's new Housing Bill has been finally drafted, 
and, according to the Parliamentary correspondent of the 
Times, provides for a subsidy, with a maximum of £150 per 
house, to private builders, and also for the stoppage of pwely 
luxury building. But by far the most interesting proposal in 
the Bill is the authorization to Local Authorities to finance their 
housing schemes by the issue of local bonds. No doubt the 
bonds will be issued in accordance with the Interim Report of 
the Treasury Committee on Housing Finance. This Committee 
recommends that bonds for £5, £10, £20, £50, and £100 should 
be issued for periods of five, ten, and twenty years. The bonds, 
which would be issued at par, would bear interest at 5} per cent., 
and in the case of a holding of less than £500 the interest would 
be paid free of Income Tax. Unfortunately we have not mich 
faith left in the Government’s housing schemes, as a blight seen 
to be upon them all, but the principle of these local bonds 
secured upon the rates, revenues, and properties of the issuing 
Authority seems to us to be perfectly sound. 


The Manchester Guardian of Wednesday week published an 
important letter from Mrs. Humphry Ward protesting agains’ 
the reimposition of tests which is proposed in the Enabling Bill 
Our readers are familiar with the scheme embodied in the Bill, 
whereby voters for the Church Parochial Councils and the Church 
Assembly would be required to make a declaration that they did 
not belong to any religious body except the Church of England. 
They are also familiar with the proposal tha tonly communicants 
should be eligible for the Church Assembly and the Parochial 
Councils. It is against this principle of reviving such tests as 
were done away with at Oxford and Cambridge—some fifty 
years ago no Nonconformist could have a degree conferred upon 
him at either University—that Mrs. Ward protests. 


She reminds us that T. H. Green in 1877 said to his pupils: 
“The day of tests and declarations except for clerical functions 
is over.” And he added that “ inability to adopt the creeds of 
Christendom in their natural sense—and in any other sense they 
are best left alone—need not disqualify us from using its prayers.” 
“The Anglican Eucharist as a test,” writes Mrs. Ward, “is a 
very strict one.” Under this test the Nicene Creed would no 
longer be regarded as a venerable relic representing, as the Dean 
of St. Paul’s has said, “ the majority opinion at a meeting held 
1,600 years ago,” but would be regarded as a test of personal 
belief. There would be a marked narrowing of the Church under 
this system. It would become a sect. 


The result of the South Wales miners’ ballot on Income Tax 
has been announced two or three times, and each time has 
been announced differently. In the end, however, it appears 
that there was a very small majority—under 500—in a vote 
of 140,000. Small though the majority is, it has committed 
itself to the utterly wrong principle that a strike would be 
justified in order to evade paying Income Tax on salaries of 
less than £250. It is difficult to believe that this minute majority 
will really be used as a justification for a strike, especially 3s 
it is reported that two branches did not return their papel, 
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contenting themselves with a verbal explanation that they 
were unanimously opposed to a strike. If this be true, there 
was, as a matter of fact, an actual majority against a strike. 


It is a sad sign of the times, however, that any considerable 
aumber of men should be found to vote for freeing their par- 
ticular trade from a tax which is levied upon everybody whose 
income exceeds a stated figure. In the lower grades of income 
the tax is modified by so many abatements, particularly in 
the case of married men with families, that it cannot be pre- 
tended that it falls heavily. In any case those miners who have 
yoted for a strike are guilty of a gross assertion of particularism, 
of class privilege, of aristocratic exclusiveness. The miners 
are first and foremost British citizens. It is a mere accident 
of their life that they happen to be miners. 


It has long been notorious that Irish unrest is largely due to 
ignorance, and that the work of reform should begin with the 
Irish schools. The schools cost the State more, in proportion, 
than do our British schools, but their standard is low, and only 
sixty per cent. of the children on the rolls attend regularly. 
The neglect of education in Ireland may be traced to the fact 
that the Local Author ities have nothing to do with the schools, 
which are administered by voluntary managers under the control 
of the State. The recent Irish Committee on Primary Educa. 
tion, under Lord Killanin, reported unanimously in favour of 
requiring Local Authorities to appoint Education Committees for 
enforcing school attendance and for maintaining schools out of 
the rates. ‘The new Irish Education Bill gives effect to this 
proposal, and also amalgamates the three Irish Departments 
dealing with education. The Nationalist Press, of course, con- 
demns it on wholly irrelevant grounds. But the Bill, if carried, 
would do more permanent good to Ireland than any other 
conceivable measure. Young Ireland needs educating. The 
Ulster Local Authorities, and especially Belfast, are eager for 
the powers which the Bill would confer upon them. 


Another well-known Dublin detective was murdered in a busy 
street of the city last Saturday night. He was the fourteenth 
frish policeman to be assassinated this year by Sinn Feiners, in 
pursuance of their campaign of terrorism. It is encouraging to 
note that the Dublin jury returned a verdict of wilful murder, 
and that the Lord Mayor made a public protest against the 
cowardly crime. But until the Irish people begin to realize 
that a political agitation which depends upon such foul methods 
as murder and brigandage cannot succeed, and must work 
infinite harm to Ireland, the outrages will doubtless continue. 


Oxford still hesitates to make Greek optional and not com- 
pulsory for Responsions. In a somewhat confused debate in 
Congregation on Tuesday Professor Murray’s compromise, 
imposing Greek on candidates for all honour schools except 
mathematics and natural science, was rejected. The main 
question was once more postponed. We must confess to our 
disbelief in the theory that the study of Greek will perish in 
England unless every Oxford undergraduate is required to show 
some acquaintance with the rudiments. The matter should be 
put in its true light by the Committee which the Prime Minister 
has just appointed “ to inquire into the position to be assigned 
to the Classics in the educational system of the United King- 
dom.” This Committee of well-known scholars, with Lord 
Crewe as Chairman, ought to frame an instructive Report. 


The awards made to Tank designers by the Royal Commission 
on Awards to Inventors were announced in the newspapers on 
Friday week. The grants, amounting in all to £18,000, were 
allotted as follows: £15,000 between Sir William Tritton and 
Major Wilson; £1,000 to Major-General Swinton; £1,000 to 
Sir E. Tennyson d’Eyncourt ; £500 each to Lieutenant R. F. 
Macfie and Mr. A. C. Nesfield. The Commission recorded their 
View “that it was primarily due to the receptivity, courage, 
and driving force of Mr. Winston Churchill that the general idea 
of the use of such an instrument of warfare as the Tank was con- 
verted into a practical shape.” Commodore Sueter, Major 
Hetherington, Lieutenant-Colonel Boothby, Colonel Crompton, 
and Mr. Le Gros were all mentioned as having contributed 
“in a definite degree to the evolution and adoption of the Tanks, 
but the Commission rule that no award should be made to a 
servant of the Crown for the efficient discharge of duties 
definitely assigned to him.” 


The fact was brought forward in evidence that important 
defects in design were revealed when the Mark I. Tanks were 





first used on the Somme. The Commission, however, deter 
mined that these defects were only brought out by conditions 
of use “ much more stringent and protracted than those stipu. 
lated for by the Government when ordering them.” This doe 
cision was unquestionably a very proper one. The condition 
of the ground during the latter part of the Somme Battle was 
exceptionally bad owing to prolonged shelling by both sides, 
The Mark I. Tank was designed, it must be remembered, just 
before the system of intensive artillery preparation was adopted. 


The Commission expressed their opinion that it was “‘ the 
misfortune of Mr. de Mole, not his fault, that his invention was 
in advance of his time, and was put aside because the occasion for 
its use had not then arisen.” The misfortune was the nation’s. 
Mr. de Mole in 1912 invented, and apparently submitted to the 
War Office, a Tank design “ which anticipated and in some ways 
surpassed that actually put into use in 1916.” Why was no 
record kept of Mr. de Mole’s invention, or why did Mr. de Mole 
not put his design forward again on the outbreak of war? The 
loss of Mr. de Mole’s invention was of course an incalculable 
misfortune. Surely there are files at the War Office. 


We have always understood that the first thing which happens 
when a new subject is mooted in a public office is for the keeper 
of the Register to make search for any previous communi: 
cations on the same or kindred subjects. These form the bas« 
of the file, which starts automatically: on the decision to dea 
officially with a particular question. 


There is no sort of doubt that the men to whom the Commission 
awarded grants all thoroughly deserved the nation’s gratitude, 
but the award of a small money grant unaccompanied by any 
honour seems perhaps an inadequate method of expressing 
national thanks. The whole sum divided between all the 
inventors scarcely equalled the cost of two fully equipped ‘Tanks. 
There seems, too, no very clear reason why the terms of the 
Commission should have been so framed as to exclude men 
such as Mr. de Russet and the heads of the Metropolitan Carriage 
Company, through whose efforts an immense “ speeding up” 
and improvement in manufacture were effected. Nor does the 
distinction between “servants of the Crown” and civilians 
seem very clear. During the war we were in a sense all conscript 
to the State. But in this sort of granting of awards it is of 
course impossible to recompense all who deserve gratitude. 
** For the press of knights not every brow can receive the laurel.” 


We greatly regret to record the death on Tuesday of Si 
Evelyn Wood. His death removes the last of the great names 
of the Victorian Army, and cuts one of the last links whieh bind 
the Army of to-day to the Crimean War and the Indian Mutiny, 
Sir Evelyn Wood was one of the successful band of Army 
reformers whose names will always be associated with Lord 
Wolseley. He survived all his comrades in that reform work— 
Sir Redvers Buller, Sir William Butler, Sir Henry Brackenbury, 
Sir John Ardagh, and Sir Frederick Maurice. At an early age 
Evelyn Wood transferred from the Navy to the Army. Asa 
Midshipman in the Crimean War he was twice recommended for 
the Victoria Cross, but the winning of this distinction was post- 
poned till, as a soldier, he took part in the suppression of the 
Indian Mutiny. In the Ashanti War of 1873 and the Zulu War 
of 1879 his work was conspicuous and invaluable. 


It was natural for Sir Bartle Frere, amidst the difficulties of 
1880, to ask the War Office to send out Evelyn Wood. It thus 
happened that it fell to Wood to inaugurate the negotiations 
with the Boers in 1881 after Colley’s defeat at Majuba. The 
task was distasteful to him, for he had reported that with the 
reinforcements which were arriving he could make certain of 
beating Kruger’s forces. Nevertheless he behaved as a loyal 
servant of the Crown, recognizing that a soldier must have no 
politics. His next work was in Egypt, when he created a new 
Egyptian Army. From 1893 to 1901 ke was continually at the 
War Office either as Quartermaster-General or Adjutant- 
General. Sir Evelyn Wood’s somewhat excitable manner pre- 
vented some people from appreciating his great intellectual 
strength and his essential coolness in organization. As regards 
his geniality, his joy of life, and his courage both in the field and 
in sport, they were self-evident, and justly made for him countless 
friends. We may be allowed to add that we shall specially mis 
him, as he often wrote letters to these columns. 














Bank rate, 6 per cent.,changed from 5 per cent. Nov. 6, 1919. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE EXPLOITATION OF EMPIRE. 


ARLIAMENT, as the supreme guardian and trustee 
of the native races included in the British Empire, 
must without delay decide the question whether the 
policy adopted in West Africa in regard to the exportation 
of palm-kernels can be maintained, or will have to be 
abandoned or revised as involving the exploitation of the 
natives in the interests of British traders. Whether, as 
the Anti-Slavery Society alleges, what is being done in 
West Africa is a case of “ exploitation,” or whether it 
can be shown that the interests of the natives are not 
in fact made to suffer in order to promote British trade, 
we cannot say, for we have not the full facts before us. 
What we do say is that the principle involved is one 
of supreme importance, and therefore the sooner it is 
discussed in Parliament, and the great principle upon which 
our Empire is founded and maintained—* Government in 
the interests of the governed ”—is redeclared, the better for 
the Imperial cause. In saying this we speak as firm and 
convinced Imperialists. We desire nothing more strongly 
than the continuance of the British Empire in “ health 
and wealth long to live.” By this we do not mean that 
we are indifferent to the rights and interests of the native 
races for which we are trustees. On the contrary, we are 
concerned for those rights and interests in themselves 
and apart from other considerations. We hold, however, 
that for the safety and welfare of the world the con- 
tinuance of the British Empire is a matter of supreme 
importance. We hold also, as proved beyond all doubt, 
that the secret of our Empire’s success is, as we have 
just stated, the maintenance of the principle of “ Govern- 
ment in the interests of the governed.” It is because we have 
observed that principle that our Empire has not faded 
away, sterile at the roots and withered at the head. 
Remember that till we adopted that principle our Indian 
Empire had not true power or stability. When Cornwallis 
finally inculcated the principle, and what was essential 
to its as-ert'on, the separation of trading from government, 
but not till then, the Indian Empire became invincible. 
What was memorable, though by no means strange or 
miraculous, was that trade flourished more when the Indian 
Government ceased to seek a profit in commerce and 
threw its frontiers open to the world. The world saw with 
amazement a trading company abandoning trade because 
it had taken on a trusteeship—the trusteeship of govern- 
ment—and found that sacred office incompatible with 
commercial exploitation. 

At no time in our history did the Empire flourish, 
externally develop, and internally solidify so greatly as 
during the reign of Queen Victoria. But it was during 
that reign that the principle of Imperial trusteeship was 
finally and consciously accepted. Holding this principle 
as firmly as we believe the British people hold it, we are 
certain that they will not go back from it even if it can be 
shown that great pecuniary advantage can be acquired by 
the legislation which it is alleged —remember, we must not 
judge the facts till they have been properly laid before 
Parlement and discussed therein—-makes West Africa in 
the matter of palm-kernels a “ tied house ” of the United 
Kingdom. If it is the case that the manipulation of the 
trade was necessary during the war, as we frankly admit 
it may have been, now that the war is over such a system 
must be abandoned without delay. If it can be shown 
that it is expedient to afford support to an infant industry 
so important as the production of vegetable oils for food 
and other purposes, then whatever subsidy is requisite 
for that industry must be provided here and not through 
the taxation of the natives of West Africa. This deduc- 
tion from the prime principle of the Empire holds good 
even if the benefits conferred are as wide as the Empire 
and do not merely affect traders in these islands. Neither 
in the part nor in the whole can the principle of trusteeship 
be infringed. The touchstone which must be applied is 
the question: “‘ By doing this ave we acting in the best 
interests of the governed, or are we not?” And here let 


us say that we must be careful not to be misled by the 
plea that parts of the Empire must be willing to make 
The principle of 


sacrifices for the good of the whole. 





a 
sacrifice is always a sound one, but it can never be satis. 
factorily applied except voluntarily. It is, if you wijj, 
one of the inconveniences of Empire, using the term jy 
the sense of the government of primitive races, that such 
sacrifices cannot be made. A man may make them for 
himself, but he cannot make them for persons to whom 
he is in the relation of trustee, unless of course it can be 
shown that the failure to make such a sacrifice would 
involve the ruin of the people asked to make it. Whey 
the motive is not self-preservation but benefit to persons 
other than the natives themselves, it cannot be pressed, 
From this it follows that here we must not even invoke 
the maxim de minimis. On the contrary, we must 
give no one a handle to say in the future that we have ever 
stooped to exploitation. If we do, we may find that we 
have done the vase an injury which, though it seems at first 
very minute, may end in the destruction of the whole fabric, 

In protesting as we do against the exploitation of the 
natives, and insisting upon the carrying out fearlessly and 
to the end of the great Imperial principle of “ Government 
in the interests of the governed,”’ we must remember that 
the observance of this maxim in no way sterilizes Imperial 
commerce, nor prevents the legitimate development of our 
trade in our African or other Crown Colonies. Though 
we must not forbid natives in places like West Africa to 
get the best prices they can for their labour or for the 
fruits of their labour, we have a perfect right to develop 
and make use of the great natural resources of their country 
which they are incapable of developing for themselves. 
If we have no right to exploit them, they certainly 
have no right to paralyse that which can be, and ought to 
be, used in the general service of mankind. For example, 
we should never admit the right of any native tribe te 
forbid a railway going through their territory because for 
some reason they disliked it, if that railway enabled 
minerals or other products of some inland region to be 
brought to the coast. Again, if in some British 
Colony there was great wealth of timber which could be 
only made use of by means of European enterprise and 
organization, to hesitate to use such natural wealth to the 
greatest advantage on a punctilio that the development 
was not desired by the natives would, in our op:nion, he 
absurd. Between that and the legislation which deprives 
a man of the right to make the best advantage of the 
products of his labour there is a world-wide difference 
Take an anomalous case. It is our business to see 
that nothing in the form of slavery or forced labour is 
allowed to exist under the British flag. But while we must 
enslave no native race, we need not, and ought not to, 
listen to any plea that such native races may forbid othe: 
men to work. 

In truth, the principle by which the export tax on palm- 
kernels sent to foreign lands must be judged is very simple. 
If by the existing enactments we are depriving the native 
growers and traders of the right to get the best price they 
can for their product, then we are failing in our duty ol 
trusteeship. It is in the last resort a question of motive. 
By all means let us make the very best we can out of the 
hidden wealth of the Empire by active development, but let 
us never build our own prosperity through sacrifices enforce 
upon the natives within our charge. By that sin fell the 
great Empires of the past-—-the Empires of Rome, of Spain, 
of Portugal, and to a largs extent of Holland. They allowed 
the two great evils of slavery and monopoly to dominate 
their policy, and it ruined them. We began by following in 
their footsteps, and to the ablest brains of a hundred and 
fifty years ago it looked as if we should share the same fate. 
Happily, we took the right instead of the wrong turn. We 
abandoned monopoly. We crushed slavery and the slave 
trade by an act as heroic as that ever practised by any 
nation, and at a heavy pecuniary sacrifice made at a time 
when we were a small people drowned in debt. Out of 
these two apparent sacrifices grew an Empire and an 
Imperial Hie such as the world had never seen. To 
smirch our honour and stain our trust now in order to benefit 
certain British trades, or, if you will, to give us more, 
better, and cheaper margarine, would be a great crime, and 
also a great folly. Empires, like men, live by an invisible 
flame within them, and that flame is the sense of honour, 
righteousness, and truth. That is highfalutin, not business ‘ 
Not a bit of it. It is sound sense—the merest and clearest 
prudence, 
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THE STRUGGLE FOR THE RAILWAYS. 


VERY interesting and very important struggle for 
the control of the railways is going on at present, 
and deserves a great deal more of public attention than 
it has received. This struggle, as Carlyle would have said, 
js significant of much; the demands which are being 
daily put forward by Labour imply, or rather are the result 
of,an entirely new conception of the part which the manual 
workers, acting as a self-sufficing political body, may play 
in the governance of the country. The more advanced 
leaders of Trade Unionism have come ts regard the Unions, 
if not precisely as potential Soviets, at least as the natural 
legatees of the powers hitherto vested in Parliament. 
Labour policy is directed towards insinuating the Unions 
into the management of all affairs of primary national 
importance. The proposed “ General Staff for Labour ” is 
to direct the Labour forces in this new and hopeful field of 
action. Direct Action—the policy of forcing the will of a 
minority upon the majority by means of a general strike— 
has fallen into unpopularity, and is not for the moment 
going at all strong; but we see in its place an attempt to 
put into force the next best thing to direct action—namely, 
the securing of an undue degree of control by Labour in 
the management of State affairs. Two fields just now 
present far more favourable opportunities than any others 
for Labour operations. These are the management of the 
raiyvays and the management of the coalfields. We want 
in this article to examine what is happening in the case of 
the railways. 

No one can read the newspapers without learning that 
Mr. J. H. Thomas is in constant communication with the 
Government, and that, to use Mr. Thomas’s own phrase, 
the leaders of the railwaymen will not be satisfied till they 
have been made “ railway directors.’ Let us say at once 
that, so far as the demand of Labour to be represented on 
all Boards of industrial management is concerned, we are 
in principle in entire sympathy with it. We need not go 
now into the question of the relative values of the advice 
given by manual workers and the advice given by brain 
workers in industrial management. We must be content 
to assert the general truth that the more Labour can be 
represented in business management, without detriment 
to the wise direction of the industry involved, the better. 
From every point of view it is desirable that Labour should 
make itself conversant with the difficulties of management 
instead of regarding an industry merely as a wage-paying 
institution. But having conceded this point, we find 
ourselves face to face with the fact that Labour is once 
more demanding undue representation. It does not now 
propose to make the Government or the whole country 
submit by means of violence, but it does hope te serve its 
own interests by ignoring the existence of other interests. 
The truth of what we say will be obvious to any one who 
looks at the proposed scheme of railway management 
which is said to contain the latest ideas of the Government, 
who are evolving those ideas in direct association with the 
representatives of Labour. Mr. Thomas, speaking at 
Bristol on November 16th, said that the machinery of 
control which the Government proposed to create included 
three Trade Union representatives who would join the 
Railway Executive with powers equal to those of the 
General Managers. A Joint Board composed of five 
General Managers and five Trade Union representatives 
would deal with the general conditions of service. A body 
of twelve persons (four Labour men, four representatives of 
the railway companies, and four representatives of the 
public, with an independent Chairman) would settle 
questions on which the Joint Board failed to agree. More- 
over, bodies containing an equal number of Managers and 
Labour representatives would be set up locally to deal with 
grievances. 

The first question which occurs to us on looking at 
this proposal is, Where do the traders, the real customers 
of the railways, come in? Where, we might also ask, 
does the public come in, since we understand that two of 
the four representatives of the so-called public are to be 
representatives of the Co-operative Movement, in other 
words Labour representatives—anti-trader representatives 
under an alias? The representatives of the public 
are actually reduced to two. What has been happening 
is something of this sort. The Government are suggesting 





an extremely ingenious but, as it seems to us, a very specu- 
lative scheme of bureaucratic control. If they had been 
left to themselves, they would no doubt have carried their 
bureaucratic ideal into effect in unadulterated grandeur— 
without being worried by, or without greatly considering, 
any outside interests. But it is the custom of the 
Government to get themselves out of a difficulty by giving 
way, whenever convenient, to those who clamour most 
loudly. The leaders of Labour clamour day by day. 
That we know. We also perceive the results. The con- 
sequence is a bureaucratic scheme tempered by heavy 
concessions to Labour. Where, we ask again, do the 
other people come in, although everybody in the nation 
is directly interested in the railways? The mischief is 
that the nation has forgotten to clamour. This may not 
be a great fault on the part of most people, but on the part 
of the traders who both feed the railways and are fed by 
them it may prove to be a disastrous omission. In our 
opinion, the traders have much more than an interest 
in this business ; they have a duty. They are the natural 
representatives of the public. If the management of the 
railways should be inefficiene and expensive, the public, 
through having to pay more for what it wants, will have 
in the end to bear the burden. In an interview published 
in the Sunday Chronicle last Sunday Lord Birkenhead 
said :— 

** Look at the new plan for the railways. The men are to have 

their chosen representatives at the very centre of the railway 
system. They can then advise their fellows in the light of a 
complete knowledge of the facts. The Government can have 
its own way in respect of the railways, for it is master there, 
but it wants all trades to set up a Whitley Council which would 
have pretty much the same powers and efiects. * Dodge!’ 
Nothing of the sort! It is a crusade, a great movement in 
the whole national interest.” 
We cannot help agreeing with Lord Birkenhead that 
there is no “ dodge.” We fear that the facts betray an 
even lower form of mental process. The Government have 
merely listened to those who have importunately besieged 
them, and have ignored all those who have not troubled 
to do so. 

If the traders do not open their eyes, and by means of 
their various organizations get together and insist upon 
being heard, they will find that they will be left out in the 
cold. Trade will suffer heavily, and may suffer irreparably. 
The great virtue of the traders’ point of view in railway 
management is that it is purely commercial. We say 
this in no cynical sense whatever. The greatest boon that 
can be bestowed upon an industrial country, apart from 
low taxation and the absence of Government interference, 
is cheapness, quickness, and regularity of transport. This 
boon is not in the least likely to be bestowed unless the 
Railway Executive are being continually kept up to the 
mark by those who really understand what they are talking 
about, and whose personal financial interests are vitally 
concerned. The man who takes a purely commercial 
view of transport is the true benefactor of his fellows, 
and no one in reality can do a better turn to the wage- 
earner ; for wages go much further, and therefore are in 
effect much higher wages, when transport is cheap and 
satisfactory. What will happen, on the other hand, rf 
the bureaucratic ideas of the Government are shaped or 
deflected only by the demands of Labour representatives / 
We shall pace te: & have the railways regarded as an instru- 
ment of “social reform.” If what is called “ social 
reform ” were really social reform, we should not have a 
word to say against it; but that attractive phrase means 
in practice more expense, and ultimately fewer advantages 
for everybody. Probably if some of the half-baked plans 
of Labour which are at present fashionable were put into 
effect, all the railways would be run rather in the spirit 
which has governed the development of the London County 
Council trams. The railways, like the trams, would become 
a kind of political argument. The voter would be told 
that a great blessing had been bestowed upon him by a 
humane and considerate Government, and that if he 
continued to vote right more blessings of the same kind 
would follow. But really the blessings would be illusions, 
and everybody would be much better off and would reach 
a higher standard of comfort if the railways were managed 
on purely commercial lines, enabling commodities to be 
circulated cheaply and promptly. 

If we wanted to give an illustration of how management 
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by traders on purely commercial lines—management by 
men whose pockets are concerned in every decision they 
take—has worked out for the benefit of everybody, we 
might point to the extraordinarily good management of 
some of the independent docks and harbours in this country. 
Take the Mersey Docks and Harbour Board, for example. 
The management used to be in the hands of the Liverpool 
Corporation. Gradually the dissatisfied traders—and they 
had good cause to be dissatisfied—secured representation 
on the Board, and ultimately they took over the entire 
control. They did not squeeze out the Corporation by 
unworthy strategy and dodges. They established their 
title to government by common consent because of their 
great success. That is the kind of management which is 
also required for the railways. Of course we know very 
well that a dock or a harbour, which is a small compact 
thing, cannot be compared with a railway which covers 
hundreds of miles of country. How the local knowledge 
of traders could best be put to the service of railway manage- 
ment which covers an enormous geographical area is not 
a problem for us. We must leave that to others. All 
that we contend for is that if the Government take on to 
their Board of Management non-bureaucratic elements, they 
ought to take on the representatives not of one interest 
only but of several, and particularly those whose brains 
are most likely to run the railways well. Not to do so 
is to give Labour the right to exercise a kind of modified 
Direct Action after all. We read in the newspapers the 
text of a resolution which was passed this week by the 
United Trades Association. It is as follows :— 

“That the Prime Minister be informed that the proposed 
Board which it is understood the Government intends to set up 
for the management of the railways gives a totally inadequate 
representation to the trading interests of the country, which 
aré those of the consumers and the public at large, and is there- 
foro unacceptable to the trading community. That the Prim» 
Minister be asked to receive a deputation at an early date in 
order that he may hear the views of the traders on the urgent 
necessity of not making any arrangement for the management and 
working of the railways until the traders have had an opportunity 
of considering the subject as a whole, and of formulating and 

utting forward their suggestions of what the future policy for 
he railways should be—a policy which is of such vital concern 
to the trade and prosperity of the country—this Association 
being of opinion that an efficient and harmonious railway system 
cannot be secured without the advice and active assistance on 
tho management of representative traders duly elected by their 
fellows.” 
This resolution points the right line of action. We sincerely 
trust that other bodies all over the country will follow suit. 
Nothing is more certain in dealing with the present Govern- 
ment than that those who insist on being heard can make 
themselves heard. ; 





MISMANAGEMENT.—IV. THE NEW 


INDIAN CONSTITUTION. 


FFXHE mismanagement of Indian affairs, especially in 

the construction of the new Indian Constitution, 
if it were fully realized by the British people, would cause 
indignation so intense and so mer 6, that it would 
overwhelm the Administration. We are by no means 
opposed to associating the peoples of India with the work 
of government. Wisely conducted, it is an experiment 
which ought to be attempted. But it is not being wisely 
conducted. On the contrary, we are doing the work in 
tue wrong way, and by means of the wrong instruments. 
‘he Bill now before the House is Mr. Montagu’s Bill, and 
jis alone. It has on it all the marks of his personality and 
jnental equipment. His busy colleagues have taken it from 
him on trust, and now Parliament is being guided, pressed, 
nay, “ herded,” to take it also on trust and in the hope 
that, bad as it looks, it will turn out all that Mr. Montagu 
sv ys it will. 

There are many reasons why it is a supreme misfortune 
for India and the Empire that Mr. Montagu should be 
fecretary of State. To begin with, he should never have 
been appointed to the post he holds. He is at the India 
Office in no possible sense the right man in the right place. 
‘he intense inappropriateness of his position has over- 
shadowed his tenure of office. In a word, in appointing 
him to this particular post the Prime Minister took the 
first step in that mismanagement of Indian affairs which 
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when the final balance-sheet is struck will, we believe, 
prove to be one of the worst examples of National 














Mismanagement. Mr. Montagu is a very clever, very self. 
willed, though by no means experienced politician oj 
Asiatic race and Jewish faith. If he were possessed oj 
that delicacy, and high and fastidious sense of personal 
honour, which are among the best traditions of English 
political life, he would undoubtedly have refused to occupy 
the position which he now holds. We said this when he 
first entered the India Office as Un ler-Secretary. We 
repeated it when he became Secretary of State for India. We 
say it once more when in the opinion of his friends he has 
reached the zenith of his career. No one accuses or could 
acouse Mr. Montagu of coreg “bwgge or of desiring to 
make money, by the high oilice which he holds.—He 
has also of course divested himself of all financial interest 
in the firm of Samuel Montagu and Co.—But that does 
not prevent it being most undesirable, and most contrary to 
the interests of the Empire, that a man whose brother, 
and whose other close relatives, form the greatest firm of 
silver brokers in the world, should pee, em ; for the 
Indian Government are deeply and essentially concerned 
in all questions that affect the second of the precious 
metals. Mr. Montagu should never have been asked to 
go to the India Office. When asked by a careless and 
possibly ignorant Prime Minister, he should have at once 
replied that the India Office was the one post which owing 
to family circumstances he ought not to hold, lest suspicion, 
almost as injurious as corruption itself, should be the 
result of the appointment. The only alternative would 
have been for Messrs. Samuel Montagu and Co. to come 
to the determination that they would have no dealings with 
the Indian Government whilst the brother of the head of 
the firm was at the India Office. “‘ To expect or even suggest 
such a course of action is ridiculous,” will no doubt be 
the comment of many of our readers. We are not so sure, 
We may point out that a sacrifice of this kind was made 
when Lord Cromer’ became Agent-General in Egypt. 
On the appointment, his brothers in the great financial 
firm of Baring, to their lasting credit, resolved that while 
Sir Evelyn, as he then was, remained at Cairo they would 
tuke no part in any Egyptian loans or in any form of 
Egyptian finance. The present writer had this fact from 
Lord Cromer’s own lips. If the firm of Montagu were 
forced, by the nature of their business of silver brokers, 
to have dealings with India, and could not copy the 
Baring example, Mr. Montagu’s course was, we should 
have thought, quite clear. Mr. Montagu apparen'ly 
thinks otherwise. We shall be told perhaps that 
such delicacy is impossible under modern conditions, 
and belongs to a more fastidious age. We repudiate this 
defeatist idea of modern public morality with all the 
strength at our command. The present age is not more 
corrupt or more indifferent to political honour than the 
previous age, nor are the minor middle classes or the 
working class, who are now taking the position of the 
predominant partner in politics, less capable of obeying 
the dictates of a high sense of honour than other classes 
of thecommunity. We have only got to put a high standard 
plainly before them and they will observe it. 

Other examples of Mr. Montagu’s want of political 
delicacy, and of a failure to understand the advantages 
of what we may term the antiseptics of political life, 
have been enumerated by the Morning Post—a journal 
which has done a very great public service in its dealings 
with the crisis in Indian affairs. Take, for instance, his 
rather naive, but by no means agreeable, handling of 
the Press in his pursuit of support for his scheme ; the 
way in which the Joint Committee was appointed ; his 
dealings with Sir John Hewett; the way in which the 
scheme has been engineered in Parliament; the attempt 
to infiuence political public opinion in this country by 
declaring, quite without warrant, that we are irrevocably 
pledged to pass something in the nature of his Bill; and 
finally, the indecent haste with which the measure has 
been pressed on the specious plea that its passage must 
coincide with the declaration of peace (a matter to which 
the mass of the Indian population are supremely indifferent), 
and with the meeting of the Indian Congress, a body of 
which only a tiny percentage of the natives of India are 
even cognizant. 

As for the Bill itself, our readers know our opinion. To 
restate it would be useless, when it is evident that the 
Government’s huge majority in the House of Commons 
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js to be used to produce a mechanical consent to whatever 
Mr. Montagu proposes. We will only say once more that 
Mr. Montagu’s scheme is a species of Constitutional night- 
mare. We would add that if any people must have forced 
upon them the incredible folly of the Diarchy as envisaged 
by Mr. Montagu, it had much better be a European than an 
Oriental people. The Oriental is not trained and educated 
olitically, but, as all persons who have had experience 
of the East will agree, he is essentially a logician. Logic, 
remember, is often the weapon of the clever but uneducated 
man. At any rate it is essentially the mental weapon of 
those who, like Orientals, are trained in dialectic—i.e., 
who are born talkers. Logic suits the Oriental better and 
more naturally than the Western type of mind. The 
Westerner distrusts what Sir Thomas Browne called 
“ergotisms.” The Oriental loves them, and is as keen to 
see them working as a child to watch a mechanical con- 
juring trick. 

But to indulge more of such speculations would be out 
of place in a crisis so great as that which now confronts 
us. Whatis to be done? Is there no means of preventing 
the first step in the throwing away of our Indian Empire, 
and, remember, not its surrender in a_ chivalrous 
effort to give self-rule to the great Indian populations, 
but its dissipation in the interests of a small aristocratic 
and theocratic caste. The Brahmins form a body of great 
ability, but one which, like the Pharisees of old, has been 
ruined by a self-declared monopoly of sanctification. 
Brahmin rule has been tried again and again in India, and, 
though it has been intelléctually potent and ingenious, it 
has never produced good government, for it has always 
been oppressive to the majority of the people, and always 
must be. In the last resort we hold sway in India 
because all the other forms of rule, and especially Brah- 
minical rule, prove in working intolerable to the mass of 
the people. Now the Brahmin oligarchy are trying a new 
scheme, a secret and ingenious plan for introducing a 
tyranny of their own, one very different from Mr. Mon- 
tagu’s ramshackle expedient. What the Brahminical 
oligarchy desire and intend is that they should rule India 
while we, to oblige them, by means of our Army and our 
good civil organization, hold down the peoples over whom 
they (the Brahmins) claim the right to rule—a right which 
they no doubt honestly believe to be their legitimate 
spiritual prerogative. It is an ingenious plan, and it has 
been worked with wonderful perseverance and skill, ang 
apparently it is going to succeed. Yet even at the eleventh 
hour triumph may be snatched from the Brahminical 
caste. In the first place, the mass of the Indian popu- 
lation, though they only half understand the situation, 
are uneasy at the prospect which is before them. They 
know that we stand between them and Brahmin tyranny, 
and, simple and ignorant as they are, they iasthastivily 
feel the advancing shadow and the threatenings of old 
oppressions. The other force that may avert ihe peril is 
one which we hope we shall not be called superstitious for 
naming—the good fortune of the British er That 
Empire has just been saved from the attack of Prussian 
militarism. Surely something will prevent it from taking 
the first step towards disintegration. 

_ But we may be too optimistic. It may be that the 
trony which sometimes seems to govern human affairs is 
poing to show us a capital example of its universality and 
orce. We have beaten the German, we have extended 
our sway and influence through vast new regions. What 
an irony that this should be the moment when in a fit of 
indecision and at the bidding of a capricious, wilful, un- 
decided, and over-cultivated politician, we should take 
the first step in withdrawing the benefits which Western 
methods of rule have aia. to India—the land which 
till British rule was established therein never knew any 
beriod of peace and prosperity longer than one generation. 





THE TROUBLES OF ITALY. 

LL British lovers of Italy, which is another way of | 
saying the whole British nation, have read with 

great pleasure the accounts of the enthusiastic reception 
given to the King of Italy | oth in the Italian Parliament 
and in the streets of Rome. If we had been guided solely 
by the depressing messages which we often read in the 





papers about Italian affairs, we might have come to the 


conclusion that Italy was on the verge of revolution. 
The vast majority of Italians, we are sure, would be 
greatly astonished if they were told what is sometimes 

elieved abroad about the state of their country. Unity 
has been the rock to which all good Italians have clung 
ever since the early days of the Risorgimento; unity 
was the motto of the revolutionary leaders of those great 
days ; and the Italians are few and far ketween who wish 
now to let go of a principle which has served them so well. 
The exodus from the Chamber of the Italian Socialists 
and Republicans served only to mark the enthusiasm 
of the vast majority of Deputies who remained to cheer 
for the King and for Italy. 


But though the dangers which beset Italy are too 
commonly magnified, it cannot be denied that there are 
dangers, various and real, and all the courage and the 
high sense of responsibility of the Italian people will be 
needed to avoid them. Although Italy comes out of the 
war victorious, she has suffered terribly; she has gone 
short of raw materials for almost every industry, and she 
has gone very short of food. Now she is passing through 
a phase of widespread strikes and riots. People who 
have suffered as the Italians have, and are suffering, are 
naturally in a weary, excited, and rather nervous condition. 
But when it comes to choosing between the path of safety 
and the path of wild and speculative action, it is the Italian 
sense of responsibility to the rest of the world which will 
bring the country safely through. Among people who 
have been very sorely tried, sobriety of judgment is not 
always to be reckoned upon, and it would not be surprising 
if people who have become rather feverish in meditating 
upon their troubles turned their thoughts to desperate 
remedies. It is a case, therefore, for thankfulness that the 
Italians as a whole show no sign at all of taking leave of 
their moderation. They know perfectly well that Europe 
could not afford. the collapse of Italy. The problems of 
settling Europe are numerous and bewildering enough 
without a disaster which would certainly bring about 
others, and which would merely be the beginning of one 
knows not how long a series of catastrophes. If there 
were not in Italy the real sense of responsibility which 
we know there is, Italy would still be saved from an extreme 
or adventurous policy by the exhaustion of the people. 
She does not want a fresh war any more than other reason- 
able nations want one. Although the Italian Government 
could afford to ignore the protests and more or less ill- 
mannered ejaculations of the Socialists and Republicans, 
they could not afford to ignore, even if they wanted to 
do so, the solid opposition to an aggressive policy which 
the parties of the Left (one-third of the Chamber) 
represent. 

On the whole, one can look with confidence to the passing 
away of the bad dream which has been imposed upon his 
countrymen by Signor d’Annunzio. Of course there is 
always the danger, which must not be forgotten, that Signor 
d’Annunzio, with what he may regard as an heroic gesture, 
will issue a pronunciamiento in the true Latin fashion 
and challenge the Government to adopt his policy or leave 
the field clear for others. But every day which passes 
without an act of madness is a day gained. At present 
the situation is remarkable enough. Signor d’Annunzio 
has managed to maintain himself at Fiume in defiance of 
the orders of his own Government and of the Supreme 
Council of the Allies, and he has done so with the support 
of many elements of the Regular forces. More than that, 
he has now occupied Zara, and it is possible that his adven- 
turous impulse will not expend itself before he has occupied 
Spalato or some other place or places. The officers of 
the Italian ships which are nominally blockading him at 
Fiume are evidently showing him a good deal of indulgence 
and sympathy. But though their blockade as such may 
be inefiective, it serves a useful purpose, inasmuch as 
it keeps the ring. If the blockade were not nominally in 
existence, the South Slavs might be tempted to have a 
fling at the invader, and goodness knows what would 
happen then. Probably the Italian spirit would not be 
proof against such an attack ; the cry would be raised that 
Italy was not, after all, the aggressor but the victim, and 
all history informs us that for such a plea a high-spirited 
nation will rush to arms without reflecting that its original 
cause was a bad one, 
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Even though no excuse can be found by foreigners for 
Signor d’Annunzio’s mad escapade, it would help people 
to understand how readily excuses are made in Italy if 
they reflected upon what unfair things have been said 
about Italy in connexion with the Secret Treaty of London. 
Lyer since the text—though possibly not the full text or 
the perfectly accurate text—of that Treaty was published 
by the Russian Bolsheviks, a kind of odium has attached 
to it, as though it were something dishonest. Yet there 
is no dishonesty whatever about it. It was a perfectly 
straightforward and natural agreement such as the Italians 
were bound to make in their own interests if they were to 
enter the war. The very word “ secret” has been used 
as aterm of abuse. How absurd is this abuse is shown by 
the simple fact that the Treaty contained a good deal 
which was of a purely military character, and which could 
not possibly be published to the world without giving 
valuable information to our enemies. For example, if 
the Treaty had been made public, the Austrians would have 
known the exact date on which Italy proposed to mobilize 
her forces! In criticism of the Treaty it is also said, 
quite unfairly, that the Yugo-Slavs had nothing to do with 
drafting it though their interests were primarily affected, 
and that the Treaty does not give them any outlet to the 
sea. The facts, of course, are that in April, 1915, when 
the Treaty was made, the Yugo-Slavs had no constituted 
Government which could be consulted. For all that, 
they were not ignored. The Treaty of London leaves 
considerably over a hundred miles of sea coast south of 
Fiume which is at the disposal of the Yugo-Slavs. On 
this piece of coast there are such harbours as Buccari 
and Porto Re. These are excellent harbours, and there 
are several smaller ports further south. South of Sebenico 
the Yugo-Slavs have Spalato, Metcovich, Ragusa, and 
Cattaro. All these places and their great hinterland 
might belong to the Yugo-Slavs, under the Treaty of 
London itself, and of course the provisional arrangement 
under the Armistice and the proposals which were subse- 
quently made in Paris go further in favour of the South 
Slavs. Yet to hear some persons talk one might suppose 
that Italy was consumed by an Imperialistie passion which 
would not allow her to be satisfied short of the possession 
of all Dalmatia. We have no doubt ourselves that the 
Italian Government understand perfectly well that it is 
essential for their national safety that they should have 
not merely a good frontier but neighbours beyond it who 
are not nursing grievances. It should be remembered 
that even the more or less unofficial Pact of Rome, which 
is so often quoted by the critics of Italy, laid it down that 
the agreement between Italy and the Yugo-Slavs must be 
of a kind “ not to injure the vital interests of the two nations 
such as shall be defined at the moment of peace.” We 
are not very much afraid that statesmanship and good- 
will will fail in this matter. What we are rather more 
afraid of is that Signor d’Annunzio’s martial folly may take 
the settlement out of the hands of reasonable men and 
place it at the mercy of passion. 

One word in conclusion. President Wilson's rebuke 
during the Peace Conference to the Italian Government 
has left a certain tension between Italy and the United 
States which has hardly been relaxed. For this reason 
it is conceivable that Americans might be in a mind to 
misunderstand any word from Italy which seemed to be 
in the least provocative. Probably there is no such risk, 
though it is just possible that the King of Italy's very 
natural declaration in his Speech of the intention of Italy 
to maintain a close association between the home country 
and those Italians who have settled in Latin America 
might be regarded as a kind of challenge to the Monroe 
Doctrine. We are perfectly sure of course that nothing 
of the kind was intended, for every civilized European 
country recognizes not only the validity but the extreme 
usefulness of the Monroe Doctrine, and desires to co- 
operate with the United States in maintaining respect 
for it. Even if the King of Italy—an absurd supposition— 
were not sound upon that point, he of course knows quite 
well that Italy has nothing to gain and everything to 
lose by failing to be the best of friends with America. After 


all, the Americans understand better than any other people 
in the world how natural it is for men living on the continent 
of America, North or South, to retain a sentimental affec- 
tion for the countries of their origin, though acknowledging 





a , 
citizenship of their adopted land. It is by virtue of that 
understanding that American: have so long regarded ij 
as excusable for the Irish. in their midst to behave as 
they do. 








AT THE BACK OF THE MIND. 

rY\HERE are certain strong impressions, desires, and ideas 

which are always present with each individual. They 
are part of his personality; we might almost say that they 
constitute his personality. As a rule they are few and simple, 
Often he may be unconscious of their presence, but they are 
always there at the back of his head, even though they may 
seem to be crowded out by the multitude of details which take 
precedence of them and fill the foreground. Without doubt 
there is a small minority of persons who are always conscious 
of these usually hidden springs of action, and who always call 
the attention of the world to all their motives. These men 
and women may be said to wear their minds hind part before. 
They are very few in number, though they are the subjects 
of deceitful and ingenious imitation. The psychology of the 
public resembles that of the majority. It is not easy to 
know what the public has at the back of its mind, though 
probably it has something quite definite. Those who look 
back upon this generation some time hence will be able to read 
it quite clearly. ‘They will call it the spirit of the time, and 
even the schoolchildren of the future will be able to analyse 
it. Meanwhile all thoughtful people are trying to make it out, 
and are all succeeding more or less badly. Great people ponder 
about it, journalists write about it, everybody gossips about it 
and nobody agrees about it. Take first of all that large section 
of the public, the soldiers. What was at the back of the mind 
of the citizen Army all the while they were risking their lives 
abroad ? Behind all that splendid affectation of cheerfulness, 
that supremely admirable emulation of lightness of heart, that 
determination which included renunciation and that industry 
which machinery itself could not rival, there were thoughts present 
at the back of their minds at which the critics who knew them 
best seem to have made but a poor guess. Now that they have 
come back they are not what the critics expected. These critics 
drew a picture, a colossal full-face portrait, of a typical English 
“Tommy ” with no back to his head at all. In his mind all 
the time was some keen aspiration, some bitter discontent, 
some great resolve, and what it was and is no one quite 
knows. 

There is another vast section of the public whose corporate 
mind we all puzzle over and discuss with deep anxiety or lively 
entertainment, according to our temperament, standing, and 
responsibility. What has the new voter got at the back ol 
her head? Chivalrous men drew flattering portraits and 
unchivalrous critics drew caricatures of her during the war. 
Now that her new duties and new doles have come to an end, 
now that we see her once more as of old “at home,” small 
wonder that we fcel apprehensive about what she has got at 
the back of her mind. What impression has been created upon 
her by the war ? What is she longing for ? What is her plan, her 
scheme, her policy ? These questions are daily asked in terme 
of gossip and raillery, but they are very important. ‘‘ She has 
none,” we hear some one say. Are you sure? To deny the 
existence of something is the easiest and often the most dignified 
method of confessing ignorance. One great body of women has 
already sprung a surprise on the public. For years they mus t hav« 
entertained at the back of their minds an intense dislike to what 
appeared to be their favourite profession—domestic service, 
Now responsible persons—among them a .Bishop—apprehend 
great distress and poverty among many women and girls because 
of the stopping of out-of-work pay. How many housewives 
would thankfully feed and pay them if they but had the chance? 
What the objection is at the back of their minds is at present 4 
matter of guesswork. Some say it has reference to matrimony ; 
some say to the accommodation offered them in the houses of 
their employers. Again we hear that what they desire is 
liberty. It is possible that they are actuated by dislike of the 
servant-keeping class. No one belonging to that class likes 
to think that, for they have exceptional means of knowing it. 
All the other reasons are probable, but the real force which 
induces a multitude of persons who once lived in our houses 
in friendly if official capacities to refuse to re-enter them must 
be a hostile one. 

The educated ought to remember how mnch more easy it is 
for an uneducated than for an educated body of people to keep 
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their own counsel. The power of expression is in itself an 
immense temptation to let out the truth. In every educated 
group of men and women there is at least a percentage who 
have an uncontrollable desire to express the thoughts of the 
rest. The critics strain their eyes in vain to make out what is 
at the back of the marvellous good temper of the British public. 
Is it really as tolerant as it seems, as willing to be incon- 
yenienced for the advantage of a few, as perfectly steady to 
every explosive sound as it seems to be? The soldier, though 
we do not yet quite know what he is, was not quite what he 
looked; and it is always well not to press good temper too 
far. On the other hand, if we really knew with whom the 
public sympathizes in every controversy we should have more 
data than we have upon which to argue. Meanwhile the public 
jis also watching and trying to find out what its rulers have 
at the back of their minds. They speak, but the public loses 
the point not infrequently; perhaps it is not always there. 
The ‘acoustics of the Forum are deceptive, and the public 
sometimes wonders whether it has heard amiss. Anyhow, 
it feels too often that it does not know the inner minds of 
those whose words it reads or listens for with such eagerness. 
After all that has happened, what are the inner conclusions 
of these men? What do they anticipate, we vaguely wonder, 
they who stand on a hill from which it would seem so easy to 
see? What do they really want, and for whom do they really 
want it? “If only we could force the truth from them!”’ 
sighs the public in rising anger. Pressed by the wind of public 
feeling, the critics bombard the rulers with questions, sometimos 


—we might almost say—put them to the question, so ruthlessly 


do they harass them. ‘Which way are you going?” they 
demand. ‘‘ Why do you prefer this scheme to that? Explain 
your whole mind to us.”’ Answers obtained by torment seldom 
enlighten. 


There is a short narrative poem of Wordsworth’s in which 
the poet recounts the efforts he made to get to the back of his 
child's mind and find out why he liked one of his homes better 
than the other, why he had rather be at Kilve than at Liswyn 
Farm. The reiterated question embarrasses the boy. ‘ At 
Kilve there was no weathercock; And that’s the reason why,” 
he replies, simply in order to get away from the subject, ‘‘ show- 
ing,” as Wordsworth shrewdly observes, ‘how the practice 
of lying may be taught.” 

ENGLISH WORDS IN THE FRENCH LANGUAGE. 
] ANGUAGES are constantly absorbing words from one 

4 another. It is their principal means of enrichment. We 
know the extent to which our own language is indebted to others, 
the words in daily use that have come to us from France or Italy 
or elsewhere. But we seldom think of the converse, of the 
extent to which English terms have been adopted, and are now 
being adopted, in the language of our neighbours. The subject 
is worth considering. It enables us, in our insularity, to realize 
in some degree what it is that the Continent has derived from 
us, what are the customs that its people have imported from 
Great Britain ; it enables us to appreciate a little what in their 
-““ to see oursels as others see us.” 





eyes is distinctively English 

For the greater part of this year I have been living in Belgium, 
and reading and talking French all day long. I was led, by 
the reason that 1 have mentioned, to note the English words 
which I came across in common use. My collection soon included 
some scores, It points to some interesting conclusions. 

Much the most striking is the British leadership in the world 
of sport. The sporting columns of the newspapers are full of 
English terms. ‘Sport ’’ itself is a word in daily use. One 
may come across a paragraph headed ‘ Le Boxe,” and beginning : 
“En face du champion actucl se trouvait le coming-man du 
ring. A prés seize rounds le match se terminait en sa faveur par 
un knock-out.” Or again: ‘Au lawn-tennis on a joué les 
singles. Mons. A., qui avait un handicap de 15, a gagné par 
3 sets 4 0 contre Mons, B.” In almost every game English 
Words are as conspicuous as French words in the millinery trade 
in England. * Football,” ‘ golf,’ ‘ water-polo,” ‘ rowing,” 
“ yachting,” are all terms in general use. Drag-hounds are 
“les drags.” One finds “ goal,” “‘ track,” “ stayers,” “* jockey,” 
- touring-club,” “side-car.” ‘* Bowling-green ” has been Galli- 
tized into “ boulingrin ’’—-I came across the word so spelt in 
@ novel by Marcelle Tinayre. Sometimes the meaning of a word 
18 distorted in its passage from the one language to the other. 


French-speaking people think that they are using a good English 





expression when they say “nous avons fait du footing” after 
they have been for a walk. 

It is significant, too, that English words should be conspicuous 
in matters relating to self-government and the Labour movement. 
“ Self-government” itself is a term which has found its way 
into the French language. “ Trade-union” is also used as an 
alternative to “ Syndicat.” A strike is a “ gréve,”” but there is 
no translation for ‘lock-out.’ One may read a newspaper 
paragraph to some such effect as this: ‘“ Un meeting a eu lieu 
au Skating-Rink. Les leaders des Trade-Unions ont expliqué 
au personnel lock-outé la cause du conflit.”” ‘ Poll” is a word 
sometimes used, and a man who has been rejected for member- 
ship of a “ club” (also found as an alternative to “ cercle ’’) has 
been “ blackboulé.” 

Just as in earlier centuries, when the French took the lead in 
the arts of war, a number of French military terms were imported 
into the English language, so in the nineteenth century, when 
the English were the pioneers of railways, they furnished their 
neighbours with the vocabulary that was needed. We have 
from them “ personnel,” “ matériel,” ‘ morale,” “ corps,” 
“ brigade,” ‘ battalion,” ‘ Colonel,” ‘“ Commandant,” ‘“ Lieu- 
tenant,” “artillery,” ‘ reconnaissance,”’ “‘ manceuvre,” and many 
more. They have from us “ rail,”’ ** wagon,”’ * tunnel,”’ ** bogie,”’ 
and others. We give them also “ tramways” and “ paqucbot,” 
an obvious corruption of ‘* packet-boat.” 

In the nomenclature of the table we have received from the 
French much more, of course, than we have given. It is not 
surprising that the only words derived from the English usually 
found in a French menu are “ rosbif” and “ biftek.” But 
* pale ale,” ‘ bitter,” “ stout,” and “ whisky” are words which 
have come into use with those beverages. Above all, one finds 
everywhere ‘five o’clock”’ as the term for the new custom 
imported from England, and rapidly spreading among the 
well-to-do classes. The phrase is already beginning to Jose its 
proper significance. I noticed in a restaurant advertisement 
in a theatre programme at Brussels: “Au Madrid. Five 
O'clock Tea. Ouverture a 8 heures.”’ 

Another English custom which has brought its own name 
with it is the ‘“ week-end.”” So have “ Les boy-scouts’’ (pro- 
nounced scoot), and the English ‘* nurses.”” The word * nurse 
is now good French. The tank is so called, sometimes written 
“Tanck.” “Film” and “interview” are newly imported 
words, The latter is conjugated as a verb: ‘ M. Clemenceau 
a été interviewé par un journaliste americain.’’ A round-jacket 
evening dress suit is ‘un smoking ”’; a lady’s knitted jersey is 
“un golf.’ Anglophiles sometimes speak of their “ tub.” 

Some English words are supplanting common French words 
because they are more handy. In an emergency it is quicker to 
say “Stop” than “ Arrétez,” and the verb “ stopper ” is coming 
into use. So on the golf-links one may hear “ j'ai droppé une 
balle’’ instead of the clumsy “ laissé tomber.”’ “ Ticket” is 
a word now frequently used on the railways and in the theatres, 
because there is confusion in employing the vernacular word 
* billet’ both for a ticket and for a bank-note. It is now be- 
coming limited to the latter sense. Motor-tire advertisements 
always speak of * stocks,” and that term is spreading. Although 
the French have the word “ pelouse,”’ they sometimes employ 
* grasslawn "’ for the feature of a garden in which the superiority 
of the United Kingdom to the Continent is acknowledged. In 
country-houses which have the English furnished hall that word 
is used to describe it. In Belgian towns they speak of * un 
square.” It is a tribute to British statisticians that the term 
‘* Index-number ”’ has been imported into the French language. 
There is not the same satisfaction to be found in the widespread 
use of the word “ flirt,”’ with its verb “ flirter,” and still less in 
that of “ pickpocket.” But there are two English words the 
general adoption of which into the language of our neighbours 
should make us very proud, One is “gentleman,” and the 
other is ** home.”’ S. 


” 





_—_—~p——— 
[Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read, and therefore more effective, than those which 

fill treble the space.] ones 

AGRICULTURE AND FISHERIES. 
(To 1me Epitor or THe “ Specrator.’’] 

Sir,—Will you allow me a short space in your columns to con- 
gratulate all those who are connected with Agriculture and 
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Fisheries on having achieved such great success in the Agricul- 
tural Bill now before Parliament and the undertaking to the 
Fisheries Deputation by the Parliamentary Secretary for the 
reform and entire reconstitution of the present Board of 
Agriculture and Fisheries ? All those interested in the great 
Farming Industry and the important Fishing Trade have tried 
for years to obtain separate Departments in a first-class 
Ministry in which there should be Ministers with some know- 
ledge and personal responsibility for their respective interests 
with a really efficient permanent Under-Secretary and capable 
staff for both Agriculture and Fisheries. This has now been 
promised, and the responsible Under-Secretaries are to have 
direct access to the Ministers in each Department. 

As regards the Fisheries, it will now be only necessary to 
secure that there is a capable and efficient staff to work under 
our friend Mr. Maurice, whilst it is to be hoped that the Agri- 
cultural Department will be efficiently equipped in the future. 
This reform, too long delayed, has now been emphasized in two 
ways—viz., by the refusal of the Fisheries’ representatives to 
accept the unsatisfactory clauses relating to their industry in 
the Agricultural Bill and their withdrawal by the Government 
with a distinct and willing promise to introduce an entirely new 
Fisheries Bill next Session, and by the important change in the 
name, title, and status of the future office to a Ministry of 
Agriculture and Fisheries in the Agricultural Bill in the House 
of Commons. 

I believe that I am the only surviving member of the small 
Committee of Agriculturists who met under the presidency of 
the late Lord Spencer over fifty years ago at the invitation of 
the late Mr. Albert Pell, M.P., and formed the Central Chamber 
of Agriculture, of which I was Chairman in 1871, whilst in more 
recent years I have held the position of President of the Sea 
Fisheries Protection Association, and I must congratulate those 
great representative Associations on the realization of our per- 
sistent endeavours to obtain proper and necessary recognition 
for those who gather the harvest of the land and sea.—I am, 
Sir, &c., HENEAGE. 

Hainton Hall. 





MANDATE FOR THE IRISH! 
(To Tue Epitor or tHe “ Specraror.’’} 
Sia,—The Armenian mandate is going a-begging. The Irish 
race wants a country to govern. Why not solve both questions 
by giving Ireland the mandate of Armenia until such time as a 
plan is perfected by which the Irish may govern themselves ? 1 
sympathize with the Irish, with all the Irish. I believe in self- 
determination as an axiom of political science. But the rest of 
the world is also in desperate need of self-determination. Pos- 
sibly the turning of Gaelic attention to Armenia might give 
Australia, Canada, and America a breathing-space to settle 
their own issues in their own way. The plan promises weli also 
for Armenia. The Irish are specialists in ruling other people. 
They have acquired enormous experience in governing cities, 
States, even countries, not their own. They have, too, shown 
unquestioned genius for policing alien races. Look at any city 
in America and you will find Italian, Hungarian, Slav, and 
Jew living side by side harmoniously under the rule of the 
Irish policeman. Even the Turk and Armenian obey his word 
in New York. Why not in Armenia ? Another advantage of the 
plan is that it would probably unite all parties in Ireland 
against it, and their union on anything would be an incalcu- 
lable psychological gain. The legalist will object that a 
mandatory must be a sovereign State, but surely a sovereign 
State may, by permission, appoint a proxy. The unimaginative 
will say that the proposal is too bizarre, but is it really more 
bizarre than the present situation ? I have enough Irish in me 
to wonder. At least, in view of the situation in the Senate, an 
American will perhaps be pardoned for suggesting one more 
solution in the desperate hope of achieving Home Rule for 
America.—I am, Sir, &c., A Visiting AMERICAN. 

[Our correspondent’s delightful joke shows, let us hope, that 
Americans are beginning to understand the Irish problem 
better than ever before.—Hp. Spectator.] 


A 





“GERMANY’S SECRET ARMY.” 

(To tHe Epiror or tue “ Specrator.’’] 
Six,—A highly competent observer at present in Germany send 
me the following letter, which I think may be of interest to 
your readers.—I am, Sir, &c., A. 


“IT had brought to my notice to-day (November 22nd, 1919) 





an article which appeared in the Times of the 19th inst. under | 


the heading ‘Germany’s Secret Army.’ As I think it possible 
that British policy may be influenced by what we here consider 
to be arrant rubbish, Il am sending you a word or two, which, 
should you have read what I refer to, will, I hope, nullify 
This talk of a secret army 


any efiect it may have had on you. 
is all twaddle. 


uce beiug insulted is false. 


The statement that British and Allied oilicers | 
As a matter of iact, they have ! of pressure, which have been very frequent, they have worked 


ES 
been amazed at the courtesy which has been shown to them 
from the outset—they would have thought a little more of the 
German had he received them with greater reserve, It ig 
true that an application was made to the Supreme Council] by 
the Germans that Allied officers should wear plain clothes 
but this was a case of ‘ prevention being better than cure,’ 
It was expected that a certain amount of unrest would be felt 
about the time of the anniversary of the revolution, and the 
Government very rightly felt that it would be entirely in 
their interest to avoid anything in the shape of a row jn 
which any member of the Entente might be involved. hg 
death of a French sergeant had already cost them a million 
marks, and it was to be expected that the life of an Allied 
officer would be rated more highly. The Hindenburg affair 
amounted to nothing more than a little perfectly natural 
hero-worship—the glow of a reactionary match which 
immediately induced a cry of fire from the Communists who 
thought their rivals were stealing a march on them. I am 
of the opinion that most of the so-called information of the 
type I often read is spoon-fed into the mouths of our Press 
foreign representatives by German _ reporters for party 
purposes in the bars of Berlin. The Government is pursuing 
a perfectly straight anti-militarism policy. This policy is 
being carried out too quickly for the Royalist or Reactionary 
Party, and not quickly enough for the Communists. Noske 
is a strong man, without, however, the necessary backing to 
give him a strong position. The President and the Ministers, 
with two exceptions, are men who, through no fault of their 
own, neither adorn. nor justify their positions. Still, the 
policy is the best for the country at present, and we ought 
to help and encourage them instead of kicking them by means 
of deplorably harmful articles. 

The delay in ratifying the Treaty is to be deplored. If 
anything is to be done to stave off the impending ruin, it 
must be done quickly. Noske and his Government should be 
backed as being the best available, and the country should be 
given the will and the wherewithal to work. The latter 
will ensnre the former. ‘Treat Germany, not. as she deserves 
but as she can bear, as, in’ fact, a prisoner sentenced to hard 
labour but incapable at present of carrying out his 
sentence to the letter of the law. Without food at reasonable 
prices, without raw material, and without credit, this country 
is lost, and, what concerns us, our indemnities are lost tuo! 
This ‘ bogy’ of ‘ military menace’ must be done away with 
[I talked to-day with a man who told me he was employing 
fourteen ex-German officers as ploughmen and stable-hands. 
The Universities are crowded with them feverishly trying to 
fit themselves for civilian careers. The older officers talk of 
suicide and death, while quite a number of the younger ones 
have blown their brains out because of the utter hopelessness 
of their future. There is no hope of, and there will be no 
attempt to revive the old régime. The Monarchists have no 
false ideas with regard to militarism. Théy know that it 
would not be tolerated any more than the return to power 
of the Emperor or the Crown Prince. Their one hope is 
to get a different class of men in the Government and eventually 
establish a Constitutional Monarchy—years hence probably— 
with the ex-Kaiser’s grandson on the throne. A few hotheads 
may, and probably will, cause trouble, but a serious attempt 
to restore the Kaiser is just about as much to be expected as 
the sudden appearance of Germany’s secret army. 

Germany will be well watched. ‘There will 
sentatives of the Allied countries in about fifteen 
supervising the destruction, manufacture, and distribution 
munitions and war material, and the menace presented by en 
army even of the dimensions dreamed of by the correspondent 
of the Times becomes somewhat negligible when one reaiiz 
that it would be unequipped. The only menace here is tl 
menace of internal decay, which may lead to such anot! 
state of affairs as exists in Russia. If this is to be avoided 
justice will have to be administered with cool, carefu 
judgment. The uncertain, jumpy, hysterical condition of th: 
country must be taken into consideration.” 


he repre- 
‘ centres’ 





WOMEN’S WORK. 
{To THe Epitor or tue “ Sprcrator.”’ 
Siz,—Three weeks ago you published a sympathetic article on 
Women’s Work which encourages me to bring to your notice 
an advertisement—not the first of its kind—which appeared 
in the columns of last Saturday’s Daily Telegraph, It is 
obviously the result of the long-continued references in the 
Iondon Press to “ Whitehall flappers,” and their supposed 





preoccupation with tea-drinking, knitting, and flirtation. I 
hold uo brief for Whitehall employees, as I know nothing «1 
the 


their work personally, but I have intimate knowledge oi 
work done in Government offices in the provinces by womeD 
clerks, and that from four years’ experience as Lady Super- 
intendent in the Army Pay Office, Shrewsbury. In the 
offices here as many as a thousand girls have been emplo; ed, 
and of these at least a couple of hundred must have worked 
under my direct supervision, and it would be difficult for me 
to speak too highly of the spirit in which they have ta kled 
and carried out the exceedingly difficult and complicated work 
of an Army Pay Office. The hours have always been long— 
from 8.45 a.m. to 6 p.m. with one and a quarter hours for 
lunch and a quarter of an hour’s break for tea—and in times 
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| een 
long hours of overtime cheerfully and even enthusiastically. 
ng 

The amount of urgent work to be done made “ slacking ”’ of 
the kind described in the Press impossible here, and I have 
felt convinced that such accounts must have been grossly 


“ ” 


exaggerated. 

Now these girls are being released, and, dependent on their 
earnings, are face to face with the refusal of employers even 
to consider their applications. In the long run the employers 
must be the but what cruel return for years of 
conscientious, self4lenying work! I may add that the opinion 
of the officials of the Army Pay Department would not be 
that of the Press—many would confess that these years of 
war have caused them to modify their former opinions on the 
relative value of the work of men and women. If you can 
find space for this letter it may perhaps give pause to some 
employers who would otherwise accept the adverse comments 
of the Press.—I am, Sir, &c., Lucy Seaty, 

Lady Supt. A.P.D.. 
Member of the Society of Oxford Home Students, 


Oxford Hons, School of Modern History. 
Hill 


Gardens, Shrewsbury. 


losers, 


a 


The Lawn, Port 





ADVERTISEMENT IN “ Datty TELEGRAPH ” OF 
NovemsBer 29TH. 

“Lady Typist and Shorthand, able also to do a little simple 
book-keeping. West-end Office. Must be experienced and 
capable. No ex-Government tea-tasters need apply. State 
salary required. Box 60276, Clark’s, 58, Great Portland Street 


Copy oF 





W. 1.” 
THE PROBLEM OF MENTAL DEFICIENCY. 
{To tHE Eprror or tHe “ Spectator.’’] 
Sin,—During the last ‘few years questions affecting racial 


health have been much before the public. The war has brought 
home to all that a nation, for its survival, depends on the 
fitness, mental and physical, of its citizens. From this point 
of view of racial degeneracy all would acknowledge the necessity 
of caring for the mentality defective. There is, moreover, no 
class of the community upon whom the present stress of labour 
conditions, the uncertainty of employment, and inadequate and 
poor houses are having so adverse an effect and for whose 
welfare we feel greater concern to-day. 

It is imperative that public opinion should be aroused, and 
that the fullest possible use should be made by the Local 
Authorities of 
protection of defectives and the safeguarding of the community. 


the powers they already possess for the care and 


The entire nation is vitally concerned in this problem. Further 
knowledge and research are required in order that there should 
the as of those feeble-minded 

who come the Mental 


sistance 


do not 


be public support for 
persons requiring help under 
Deficiency Act, 1913. 


The period of unrest through which we are passing is bound 
I 





to fall heaviest on those who cannot enter into successful 
ompetition with their fellows in the labour market. During 
the war, owing to the carcity ot manh-power, h vher-grade 
defectives readily found employment, many of them having 
proved them elves adepts at simple mechanical proce es in 
munition factories and other works. The value of their ser- 
ices became inflated, and thus a misleading estimate was 
formed of their true economic produetivily. Indeed even 
imheciles are reported as having earned a wage of £2 per wee! 
Ob there must now be a complete revolution in their 
economic position, and it follows therefore that under the 
altered circumstances, as many mentally capable and able- 


bodied are out of work, the defectives will, in the majority of 


eases, be unable to hold their own, and will therefore become 
unemployed. Without initiative or strength of purpose for re- 
establishing themselves, we fear they will lead lives of misery 


and want. 








The housing shortage at the present time is also materially 
affecting this problem. Congested dwelling-houses are at all 
times a source of moral temptation and evil, but the results 


of overcrowding where defectives are concerned become far 


more serious. 


In conclusion, we wish to emphasize the moral aspect of the 
question. There is every indication that this branch of the | 
subject needs careful study, and facilities should be accorded 


for further investigation. ‘The evidence so far is conclusive that 
a feeble-minded d by 
influences than a normal person, and that mentally defective 


person is more easily sway vicious 
boys or girls when thrown into bad company become an easy 
prey to immoral and criminal tendencies. They are then to be 
tound in the Police Courts, the girls drifting repeatedly into 
escue Homes and Maternity Wards of Poor Law Institu- 
tions. Neither prison nor reformatory is the right place of 
dstention for those handicapped from birth by mental defect. 
It is the aim, therefore, of the Central Association for the Care 


of the Mentally Defective to provide for such defectives a 
¢ 


1 
P 


riend who can secure the advice and protection they so sorely 








| 





need. Surely we may confidently appeal to the nation to care for 
and protect these unfortunate members of the community who, 
through no fault of their own, are drifting, into prisons and 
workhouses, and are swelling the ranks of the unemployed.—We 
are, Sir, &c., 
Lesuiz Scorr, Chairman, Central Association for 
the Care of the Mentally Defective; Currrorp 
Ausvtt; THomas Bartow; Francis, Carprvan 
Bourne; Ranpatt Cantvar; Joun Currrorp; Lovisa 
Creicuton; Ina Darwin; J. H. Hertz, Chief Rabbi; 
Henry Hosnovuse; G. Lanssury; J. Scorr Lipcert; 
Wituiam Oster; Reapine; Mary Scuirues; J. J. 
Tomson; Evetyn§ Fox, Honorary Secretary, 
Central Association for the Care of the Mentally 
Defective. 5 
Queen Anne’s Chambers, Tothill Street, Westminste r, SW.1, 








DR. MONTESSORI’S LECTURES. 
[To tHe Epiror or tHE “ Sprcraror.’’] 


Str,—Signora Montessori gave on November 6th a lecture at 
Kingsway Hall to an imposing audience mostly composed of 
teachers and of others keenly alive to the momentous ideals 
which are stirring us all in the present crisis, when everybody 
has realized that salvation is in the hands of edu 
education is life, and that therefore the work of 
must be a preparation for life. 

I shall not take the lecture of Signora Montessori point by 
point, which would be too long. What is more, it should be 
done in the form of a discussion after every | but 
this does not seem to be considered possible, I shall point out 
to you the fundamental errors ‘in which I think we are falling 
if we take Signora Montessori’s views and teac 
to the fundamental aims of education. 

In the wide scheme and ideals of this most important work 
we have such basis of knowledge, such illuminating masters 
who lie beyond our power of discussion that it w 1 be arro- 
gance or ignorance to disregard them. Dante and Vittorino da 
leltro, whose teaching is founded on everlasting truth, tell us, 
over and over again, that the normal child is so much nearer 
than we are to divine truth and to the elements which combine 
to make a man and his perfect manhood. Relying on this, we 
have to consider the child superior to us in inner understand- 
ing, and we have to consider ourselves the means, the humbly 


ation, that 
the teacher 


ecture; as 


hing as a guide 























striving means, to achieve a perfect work; now the means 
cannot be greater than the aim, although its werk is of 
supreme importance. 

Signora Montessori does not regard life as the world « ; 
child, but creates a fictitious Liliputian world of which 
child is the master, which the child controls, rules, 
almost no effort on his part, and which belongs to him. ‘11 
helief is detrimental not only to his childhood but to his 
There can be no happiness in this illusion because it i 
The world does not belong to us, we do not control it, it is 
only through the infinite effort of our minds that we can master 
its ideals and to some measure have a part in its destiny. 

That small world which Signora Montessori creat ) 
apart from the family, who live in the real world to wl hi 
child does not belong, and which he will despise beea i 
adults are unable to control ail that he believes hims | 
of controlling so easily. The mechanical ir 
and removing small objects made for him, nol 
even physical effort, does not consitute order; 
an automaton. 

On the other hand, this world needs no organized syster f 
toy-like things, because that function is already performed | 
Nature in the multitude of fascinating objects which come into 
the child’s life daily, and which put into action hi vn 
imagination in attributing to them magic powers, which keep 


his mental activity in full play. In creating a mechanically 
organized, orderly, measured world for the child, we not only 
segregate him from the world in which he has to live, but we 
destroy for him, perhaps for ever, the mental the ; 
of his imagination, the effort to make for himself a world 
We thus destroy for him the power 


fi od, 


fancies and of beauty. 





thinking, the power of making things serve him, and he 
becomes the servant of a toy. 

Sicnora Montessori goes so far in her restrictions of the 
child’s world that she would even restrict mits of the 
area in which he thinks; she would create for ma music 
under which sway he can work, a silence in which he can rest. 
I do not deny the power of music nor of s but it must 
not again be an artificially created thing. The child must learn 
to find the infinite harmony which lies in gymnastics, in the 
silence of the fields, in the softest breath of the ivens above; 


he must find the silence within, he must find the leisure and 
the rest within. But if all this is created for m, he will 
never find it, because his mental activity has heer destroyed 
by brutal mechanical force, which exercised its influence and 
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treated the object before the need stimulated his capacity for 
creating it himself, 

On the other hand, I understand the sway which Signora 
Montessori’s teaching exercises in creating this mechanical, 
inactive, irresponsible teaching. It is easy to be a teacher, and 
possibly a perfect one, under these conditions. The teacher has 
no part, she must exercise no control, no will-power, needs no 
knowledge, unless her power be occult, which would be the 
more harmful. Instead of the teacher using all her activities 
in friendly and humble co-operation with her pupil, instead of 
creating through books that mental daily exercise of attaining 
knowledge, and through knowledge truth, instead of being the 
instrument through which and by which the child understands 
how strenuous, how painful, and yet how beautiful and exhila- 
rating the path of knowledge is, and can be, she is, as I said 
before, through acting on the lines suggested by Signora 
Montessori, the embodiment of non-doing, non-willing, non- 
hnowing; and a better world is thus again destroyed for the 
child, the world of books, the world of learning. 

It is in no spirit of criticism that I write these lines, but in 
love for England, and for English children specially, as a 
humble teacher.—I am, Sir, &c., P. Luyati. 





ALLIES AND FRIENDS. 
(To tHe Eprror or THE “ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,— The following extract from a study of George Bubb 
Dodington by Mr. Lloyd Sanders may interest your readers 
from its modernity :— 

“It seems to me,’ wrote Dodington to Lord Stair, “ that we 
shall at last have so many allies that we shall hardly have 
cone friend in the world.” 

You, Sir, will not agree, nor shall I, but I feel sure you 
will be amused, even though you may say that the enemies, not 
the supporters, of the League of Nations ought to have brought 
to light Bubb’s palpable hit.—I am, Sir, &c., Z. 





BUBB DODINGTON. 
{To tHe Epiror or tHE “ Specrator.”’] 
Si1r,—In the interesting review of the Life of George Bubb 
Dodington which appeared in the Spectator of November 15th 
it was noticeable that the writer made no allusion whatever to 
Browning’s “ Parleyings with Certain People of Importance 
in their Day,” among whom George Bubb Dodington was a 
prominent figure. This seemed a curious omission, for there 
are doubtless many who would never have heard of this enter- 
prising place-hunter if it were not for the poet’s clever analysis 
of his character.—I am, Sir, &c., J. A. Leerer. 
12 Belmont Avenue, Donnybrook. 


GEORGE 





THE KING AND THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 
(To tHe Eprror or tHe “ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—l have just read a paragraph in the Spectator of Novem- 


her 22nd which says that the King is a member of the Church 
of Seotland (presumably because in Scotland the Presbyterian 
Church is the Established Church). May I be permitted to ask 
whether the King is also a member of the Roman Catholic 
Chureh because the R.C. Church is established in Malta, which 
I believe is the case ?—I am, Sir, &c., R. Actann-Troyte. 

[No. By Act of Parliament the King would cease to be King 
if he professed Roman Catholicism, or, to be technically correct, 
if he did not make a declaration absolutely incompatible with 
the Roman Catholic faith, or again if he married a Roman 
Catholic. The whole of this talk about membership of the 
Church of England is really incorrect. The Courts have never, 
we believe, given a definition of membership, and we trust 
never will—because our Church is the Church of the whole 
nation, and there is none of that exclusion which is involved in 
membership. A definition of membership would un-Church a 
portion of the English people, and the essential principle of our 
Church, as Fuller said, is to “ un-Church” none but to com- 
prehend all.—Ep. Spectator.] 





THE CYCLE OF SERVICE. 
{To THe Epiror or rHe “ Spectatror.’’] 

Sir,—To hark hack to one of your issues of August is to pro- 
claim oneself a back number as well as to quote one. But my 
excuse is that I am in the wilds. I refer to the number in 
which a worthy New Zealander tried to reconcile Bolshevik 
leanings with an ingrained loyalty. He wanted to recognize 
King George, but boggled at calling himself one of King 
George’s “ subjects.” It was quite clear to any one who knows 
tho sterling loyalty of New Zealand that your correspondent 
was not representative of his Dominion, but I have no doubt 
you were right in giving him a vent for his “ hot air.’ 

ILis letter confirmed me in the view that Bolshevism, Labour 
troubles, modern revolutions, and unrest of all sorts are largely 
due ta a failure to understand what I have described above as 


“ 


. clowns.—I am, Sir, &c., 





| 
“the cycle of service.” In any organized community—in any 
community not heading straight for chaos—every one, from 
highest to lowest, both serves and is served, is both a ruler ang 
is ruled. There is no real bottem and no real top, no lower 
class and no upper class, but all the so-called classes are merely 
links in a chain, for wherever you touch the cycle you find a 
part of it merely transmitting a flow of service that goes round 
in a circle. But since we must start somewhere, let us start 
from the most numerous, least pretentious, poorest, plainest, 
but probably strongest class in any country, and follow the 
miscalled “ upward ” channel of authorily. Mowever denio. 
cratic they are, they place themselves and their destinies in the 
hands of selected representatives, who ipso facto constitute 
another class. These in turn, by means of Electoral Colleges or 
lower and higher Legislative Assemblies, pass on their powers 
till they reach—not a higher power—not an apex, but a point 
of concentration or a defile in the cyclical course. This defile 
may be a Cabinet, a Prime Minister, a President, or a King, or 
may consist of some of these in combination with different 
functions allotted to each. But in any case the miscalled 
“supreme ” authority is merely a link in the chain or cycle of 
service. By the will of the people he or it rules, whether that 
people, in choosing its so-called supreme authority, has 


_ trusted to the precarious, old-fashioned test of hereditary sue 


cession or the still more precarious test of a plébiscite. It ig 
up, then, to the so-called—and wiscalled—supreme authority to 
rule its subjects and at the same time to serve them, or, in 
other words, to he, in turn, their subject, and pass on their 
service round the cycle. 

The more thoroughly King George V. 
jects ”’—within the range of the functions that are allotted to 
him, and beyond which he never strays--the more truly is he 
serving and himself subject to his people, and the more intent 
and complete is the flow of service that he passes on—this time 
in a broadening and not a narrowing flow—to the class that we 
began with; to the so-called and miscalled lower class or pro- 
letariat, who are all in all to the King, to whom the King 
subjects himself, whom King George, like his father and his 
grandmother, serves as truly as ever slave served his master, 
We are all “subjects” one of another, whether Kings dr 
Powerit MILLrxetoy, 


“ 


rules” his “ sub. 


East Persia. 


VISITING THE GRAVES IN FRANCE AND FLANDERS. 

(To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Sprcraror.’’} 
Sir,—I think it may be of some service to wives and mothers 
anxious to visit the battle areas of Northern France if, through 
the medium of your valuable paper, I might give them the 
benefit of my recent experiences. For both I and several of 
my friends found that very little practical, first-hand informa- 
tion was to be had either in France or in England, and indeed 
that we were discouraged, rather than helped, to make the 
journey. This discouragement arose partly out of a very 
natural desire to spare us the harrowing scenes of that tragic 
country, and partly because of the discomforts and difficulties 
of the journey. Undoubtedly no one who is not fairly robust, 
and who has not a very real reason for going, should attempt 
to visit Northern France and Flanders. The tragedy of that 
stricken country, just one vast ruin and cemetery, is heart- 
rending, and the accommodation is rough and difficult to 
obtain. At the same time women who have passed with those 
they love through the very bitterness of death can support, 
perhaps better than others, discomfort and pain, and I think 
I may safely say that if they have the courage, and the great 
desire to go, they will find, and bring back with them, a 
wonderful peace and comfort. For to see with our own eyes 
where our dear ones lie, or—if that unhappily is not possible 
—to familiarize ourselves with the scene in which they spent 
the last and finest part of their lives, must, and does, bring 
comfort. 

As to the journey, much fatigue and annoyance are saved 
by getting one’s passport through one’s banker. It is also as 
well to write to The Officer in Charge, Graves Commission, 
Winchester House, London, S.W., for permission to visit the 
grave in question, unless one already knows it to be situated 
in a military cemetery. Many of the war cemeteries havé 
been fought over so often that nothing remains; also all 
scattered graves are now being opened and removed to thie 
nearest cemetery, and during removal no one is allowed near 
the grave. The Graves Registration Officials will also indi- 
cate the nearest railway station, but of course this may turn 
out to be ten or fifteen miles away. Motors, however, can 
generally be hired in the larger towns such as Lille, Amiens, 
Béthune, Arras (or Reims for the Aisne district), and in all 
of these places rooms can be found. These towns are in & 


terribly ruinous condition, therefore no comfort must be 


expected; but there is a sufficiency of food, and the hotels 
“De la Commerce 
in which I stayed, are decent. 


” 


at Arras, and “ De Ja Gare” at Béthune, 
The charge for a room is from 
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§ to 9 francs, déjeuner 5 franes, and diner 5 to 7 francs. If 
rooms have not been engaged beforehand, it is as well to 
arrive before dark, as if the very few hotels are full—most 
of them are so destroyed that they now contain only compara- 
‘ew rooms—others may be found through the station- 


iively al ‘ new 
A friend of mine had a small 


master or some of the shops. 
room over a greengrocer’s shop. Only hand-luggage should be 
jaken, but this must contain a hot-water bottle and a change 
of stout boots. The roads are terribly cut up. I used to 
read of “ Flanders mud ”—I know what that means now! A 
really short skirt and a stout stick or umbrella are a necessity, 
for even with the help of a car a certain amount of walking 
is inevitable. 

Vimy Ridge, the famous Jill 60, Lens, Loos, Hulluch, are 
all within reach of Arras. Béthune, La Bassée, Givenchy, and 
Ginchy lie not far from each other. Albert is between Arras 
and Amiens. By next spring difficulties will have lessened, 
and more people will be travelling, but—much of the country 
will be tidied up. It will no longer be as ‘*" saw it.— 
1 am, Sir, &e., Noranu Rowan Haminton. 


“hey” 





PISE DE TERRE, THE NEXT STEP. 
(To tHe Epitor or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—Having had an opportunity of examining this system 
o? construction, I anxious that 
taken for demonstrating to people interested in housing the 
important part which the Pisé de Terre system might con- 
ceivably play in removing the difficulties in 
national housing policy which are at present hanging up one 
As a first step, I should sug- 


am most measures should be 


some ol our 
housing scheme after another. 
gest therefore the formation of a Public Utility Society 
Registration under the Industrial and Provident Societies 
Acts is the most economical method of establishing a corporate 
body, and to relieve the scheme of another source of expense 
during the initial stages I am quite willing to act as Honorary 
Secretary pro fem., until a man with better knowledge and 
more leisure can be found to relieve me. As soon as I have 
received in response to this letter a sufficient number of offers 
of help, I propose to call a preliminary meeting in London 


for the purpose of electing a Provisional Committee and of 
taking all further steps necessary for registering the new 
Society and starting operations.—Hoping that you will see 


your way to give this scheme your active support, L am, Sir, 


&e., C. I. Wemineway. 
& Hythe Road, Willesde n, N.W. 10. 
[We are much interested by Mr. Hemingway's proposal. 


fake any responsibility for his scheme, 
we shall watch its progress, and trust that it will have many 
imitators, as Public Utility with working members 
are just the bodies to handle Pisé. Care should of 
be taken to select a site where the soil is not unsuitable (clay 


Though we cannot 
Soviet ies 


course 


and pure sand are the two forms of unsuitable soil), and care 
should also be taken that and 
well designed. At present, unfortunately, no Pisé shuttering 
is on the market, and Pisé builders have to make their own 
a difficult business just We are glad to say, however, 
that at request Me Alban Richards and Co., St. 
James's Street, S.W., are manufacturing shuttering, and will 
When 
fact, 


the shuttering used is sound 


now, 
our ssrs, 
before long put sets on the market. 
lo meet orders we the 


they are ready 


will announce Ep. Spectator.) 


THE WRONG USE OF COAT. 
THE Epitor or tHe “ Sprctator.’’} 
There has been a great deal of talk about coal conserva- 


[To 
Sir, 
tion of late years, but few people remember that by the use of 
gas for heating purposes we might not only save something like 
10,000,000 tons of coal but we should also at the 
same time save the atmosphere from smoke pollution. |The 
heating value of gas, as Lord Moulton has pointed out, is four 
times greater that of electricity with the coal 
consumption; but who can estimate the saving to the nation 
if by the carbonization of coal in gasworks we could reduce the 
amount of smoke given off into the atmosphere 2 When coal is 
destroyed in'a furnace o range or grate the chemical values are 
lost, and the disintegration products in the form of soot and 


per annum, 


than same 


sulphuric acid cause enormous material damage and injury to 
health. The Chairman of the Manchester Corporation Air 
Pollution Board estimates the measurable damage in Man- 
chester and Salford at €1,000,000 annually, or about £1 per head 
of the population. At the British Association meetings held in 
Manchester in 1915 it was stated that the damage for London 
was estimated at £4,000,000 per annum. The real truth is that 
the lo The smoke that causes the 
black fogs in winter and diminishes the duration and intensity 
ot sunshine, apart from any material damage, may be the 
cause of a high disease- and death-rate. The infant mortality 
figures for the first quarter of this year seem to confirm this 
point, 


38 is incapable of valuation. 


li it be true that the quantity of soot produced by 





domestic fires is 6 per cent. of the coal consumed (and that is a 
scientific estimate), then 2,000,000 tons of coal in the form of 
soot are not only wasted but inflict serious injury upon the 
whole country. With these circumstances in our minds it may 
be worth while to consider the more rational utilization of our 
coal supplies.—I am, Sir, &c., A 





A CORRECTION, 

(To tHe Epitor oF THE “ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—I notice that under “ News of the Week” 
of November 22nd you refer to the unfortunate Temperance 
meeting which was to have taken place at the Essex Hall, bul 
was broken up by medical students, as being for the purpose 
of a debate between Mr. “ Pussyfoot’”’ Johnson and a repre- 
sentative of “ The Trade.” I should like to point out that the 
speaker opposed to Mr. “ Pussyfoot ” Johnson was a repre- 
sentative of the Anti-Prohibition League, which has no con- 
nexion whatever with the brewing or allied trades, and is a 
body formed entirely of independent citizens for the purpos 
of combating a particularly insidious threat to their liberty. 
The speaker in question was Mr. R. Mitchell Banks, a well- 
known practising barrister who also has no connexion with 


in your issue 


or interest in the brewing trade. I enclose herewith a list 
of the present Council. I trust that you will see your way 


to publish this letter in your columns, and if you would be 
so good as to draw attention to these facts in ‘‘ News of the 
Week ” of a future issue we should regard is as the amende 
honorable for a statement which might prejudice the work 
of what, I think you will admit, is a necessary and useful 
organization.—We are, Sir, &c., 
Tue Awnti-Pronipition LeaGcue 
(C. K. Sugden, Hon. Organizer). 

33-34 Chancery Lane, W.C. 

{We much regret the mistake. 
Presidents of the Anti-Prohibition 
Carew, Sir James Crichton-Browne, Sir 
Sir William Bennett. 


We notice that the Vice- 
League are Sir R. Pole- 
W. S. Brancker, and 
Kp. Spectator.} 





A JERUSALEM MEDAL, 
(To THe Epitor oF THe “ SpectaTor.’’] 
You would earn many thanks if you would follow ap 
own suggestion in the notice of Lord Milford Haven's 
book on medals. The capture of Jerusalem and the peaceful 
entry of Allenby is the most striking event that the world 
The Romans 


SiR, 
your 


has seen since the days of Titus and Vespasian. 
struck their finest bronze coin to commemorate it; and our 
Numismatic Society might offer a handsome prize for 
the best design to rival the famous * Judwa Capta.’”—I 
Sir, &e., W. FP. Rawnstey. 
Shanley Green, Guildford. 
NAVAL 
[To EpITorR oF 
Sir,—In your review of Naval Medals in the last issue of the 
Spectator I notice in your account of the taking of Rome by my 
great-grandtather, Captain Louis, that the name is misspelt 
Lewis.” It should be “ Louis.””. He’was one of Nelson's 
Captains at the Nile, and saved the latteg’s life at that batt!+ 
(ride Southey’s Life of Nelson). Afterwards he was made a 
Baronet for his services in the engagement off St. Domingo. 
I am, Sir, &c., T. W. B. O’Neat, Barrister-at-Law. 
32 Westbourne Terrace, W. 2. 


well 





MEDALS. 
THE ‘“‘ SPECTATOR 


"7 


THE 


“ 


[To THE ‘* Spectator.’’} 
Sir,—In Lord Ormont and his 
the ushers at the school described at the beginning of the novel 


was admired hy the boys because he read Virgil and Lucan for 


THE EDIToR OF 


{minta we are told that one of 


his pleasure. To what extent do teachers or any others read 
Lucan now? 
pretending to classical scholarship, and it is very surprising 
that he should have so completely lost his vogue in the ninc- 
teenth century. He was read by Montrose and Claverhouse, by 
Voltaire and Chesterfield, by Burke and Mackintosh, by Pitt and 
Sheridan, by Scott and Byron and Shelley. Recently when 
passing through the quadrangle of Glasgow University I ob- 
served from a notice on the board of the Humanity Class that 


He was once universally studied by everyhody 


he was one of the subjects there. I was interested to see this 
because I have a favourite copy of the Pharsalia, which was 
printed in 1751 at aedibus Roberti 
Urie.” Is Lucan seriously studied in other Universities and 
schools?—I am, Sir, &c., J. A. L. Vraser. 
3 Plowden Buildings, Temple, E.C. 


Glasgow, “* Glascuae in 


LITERARY RECREATIONS. 


[To tHe Epiror or THE “ Spectator.’’] 


Sir,—The following comments have been suggested to me by 
a perusal of the late Sir Edward Cook’s second series of 
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Literary Recreations, reviewed in the Spectator of Novem- 
ber 15th :— 

(1) Sir E. Cook tells us (Preface, p. vii.) that “ authors, like 
Thackeray’s after-dinner speaker, have often to lament that 
a point only occurred to them when going away in the cab.” 
Thackeray, speaking of himself as a novelist, said—I forget 
where—that some of his best ideas came to him when going 
home from a dinner-party in a cab, with his skin full of wine. 

(2) To the critics who have ranked Roger North’s Lives of 
the Norths among the best biographies in the language might 
have been added §. T. Coleridge, who wrote: “ Roger North’s 
Life of his brother the Lord Keeper is the most valuable speci- 
men of this class of our literature. It is delightful, and much 
beyond any other of the writings of his contemporaries.” 

(3) Tennyson was “found the most companionable poet ” in 
the Victorian age not only by “the fighting men,” but by the 
young University men of that time whose passion was Alpine 
climbing. “Oh young England! young England! ... drop- 
ping your copies of ‘Tennyson on the tops of Swiss moun- 
tains” (Tom Brown, chap. i.). This was a reference to an 
actual incident: the volume dropped was an early copy of 
Maud. 

(4) If Bacon’s Essays may be deemed an ideal travelling 
companion on the ground that “there is more wisdom com- 
pressed into that small volume than into any other book of 
the same size that I know ” (Tennyson), the same claim might 
he urged on behalf of Selden’s Table Talk on the ground that 
“there is in it more weighty bullion sense than in the same 
number of pages of any uninspired writer” (Coleridge). 

(5) While it is true that F. T. Palgrave omitted Blake 
from The Golden Treasury, he atoned for this to some extent 
hy including ten of his poems in another anthology entitled 
the Children’s Treasury of Lyrical Poetry, with a couple of 
highly appreciative notes. 

(6) “I do not know,” says Sir E. Cook, “ whether in private 
letters or talk Tennyson or Browning ever uttered a passing 
word of disrespect about Swinburne. At any rate none such 
has been recorded.” I have either heard or read that, after 
reciting his own “ Lotus-Eaters,” the Laureate observed com- 
placently: “Now what a mess that little Swinburne would 
have made of that!” On another occasion, after hearing a 
rhapsody of Swinburne’s read, Tennyson is said to have 
summed up his criticism of it by a quotation from himself : 
“ Like a tale of little meaning, though the words are strong.” 

(7) To the list of “ single-poem poets” might be added Sir 
William Jones (“ What Constitutes a State? ”’) and Charles 
James Fox (lines addressed to Mrs. Crewe).—l am, Sir, &c., 

: Cc. L. D. 





THE SAFETY OF MINERS: ANCTHER FALLACY 
OF NATIONALIZATION. 
(To THE Epitor or THE “ SpectaTor.’’] 

Sir,—It is very important that those Liberals and Progressives 
who are sceptical of the policy of nationalization should 
devote some attention to the methods by which it is being 
promoted by the Labour Party. For instance, in their pamph 
lets and speeches the miners’ leaders are perpetually direct- 
ing attention to the heavy loss of life in the mining industry. 
I do not complain of this. By all means let everything pos- 
sible be done to ensure increased safety for the miner at his 
work. But when Collectivists suggest that greater safety would 
follow nationalization, it is time to enter an emphatic protest. 

What are the facts? Today the miners are entitled to 
appoint two “ deputies” who can inspect the mine in their 
interests and direct the attention of the manager to any breach 
of the regulations protecting the safety of the men. If the 
manager prove recalcitrant, he can be prosecuted at a Police 
Court and summarily dealt with; and if he still defies the 
Mines Regulations Act, he can be severely punished and 
removal from his position. Now observe: under nationaliza- 
tion that manager will be himself a State official, and, as 
Sir Malcolm Delevingne, of the Home Office, told the Coal 
Commission, any failures on his part will have to be depart- 
mentally dealt with, which means that, instead of the sum- 
mary prosecution and sharp punishment, he would receive 
a rebuke, more or less perfunctory, from his superior; no 
doubt after that lapse of time which is customary gith those 
fortunate gentlemen who man our Civil Service. Which 
system, I ask, is likely to ensure the greater degree of safety 
in the mine?—I am, Sir, &o., i. J. Broven. 





THE CHURCH’S DEBT TO NONCONFORMISTS. 
[To tHe Epiror or tHE “ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—With referenee to the treatment of Nonconformists in 
the Enabling Bill, to which you have so often called attention, 
it strikes me forcibly that the Church wholly fails to recog- 
nize the great debt which it owes to Nonconformity, as a most 
valuable reservoir from which it obtains some of its best 





supplies. To take as an illustration the See and the diocese 
in which I live, the Archbishop was trained as a Presbyterian, 
one parent of the Bishop was a Wesleyan (possibly both 
parents), the father of the Suffragan Bishop is a Plymouth 
Brother, whilst one of the Archdeacons’ parents were Baptists, 
I do not look upon this as mere coincidence, but as a proof 
that the training of a Godly Nonconformist home frequently 
lays a foundation of greater value than the “ definite Church 
teaching ” which our Church so frequently extols to the excly. 
sion of other influences making for righteousness.—I am, Sir, 
&e., Anotner Encuisn Cuatrcumay. 





LOST ARTS. 
(To tHe Eprror or THe “ Sprecrator.’’] 
Srr,—Your delightful article on “ The Romance of Disappear. 
ance” asks: “‘ Are there any lost arts ?” I venture to suggest 
three: the secret of the once famous Tyrian purple; the 
secret of the hardened copper with which the ironless ancient 
Egyptians worked granite and basalt, true to the thousandth 
of an inch; and the art of making shagreen, in which our 
great-grandmothers loved to carry their spectacles.—I am, Sir, 
&e., W. H. A. Cowett. 
St. Edward’s School, Oxford. 





THE PLUMAGE TRADE. 
(To tHe Epiror or tHe “ SprecratTor.’’] 
Str,—In reference to the letter in your last issue from our 
eloquent friend and fellow-worker Mr. H. J. Massingham, may 
I say that a large General Committee is being formed by the 
Royal Society for the Protection of Birds for the purpose of 
forwarding and securing the Plumage Bill, and that we shall 
be glad to hear from any of your readers who will assist the 
campaign by their influence, their active work, or pecuniarily ? 
It is hoped that some members of this Committee will join the 
Executive Commitee formed by the Council of our own 
Society, who framed the first Plumage Bill (which passed the 
Iiouse of Lords in 1908) and led the support given to the 
Government Bill of 1914 (which passed its second reading in 
the House of Commons). We shall also be happy to supply 
information and literature.—I am, Sir, &c., 
L. GARDINER, 
Secretary, Royal Society for the Protection of Birds. 

23 Queen Anne’s Gate, S.W. 1. 

[This is excellent news. There is now good hope that some- 
thing adequate will be done at last. We hope the response to 
the present appeal will be decisive.—Ep. Spectator. ] 

GARDEN REFUSHE. 
(To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Specrator.’’) 
Sir,—Will you be good enough to grant me space in your 
valuable pages to ask for information which may be of interest 
to more than one of your readers? I want to know which is 
the more advantageous way of utilizing garden rubbish, either 
to leave it in a heap to decay, and then dig it into ground, or 
first to burn it, and then distribute it. There are times when 
all want to make the most of available resources. Like many 
of my fellows, I am endowed with a small income and a big 
garden. For twenty years a farmer had supplied me with 
farmyard manure at 3s. 6d. a load; but when during the war 
his price leaped up to 8s. a load I thought it was time to think 
of war-time substitutes. I saved every scrap of garden refuse, 
including a very liberal quantity of leaves and grass mowings, 
adding thereto the kitchen refuse and a fair amount of wood- 
ash (we burn no coal, except in the kitchen; wood is the only 
fuel used in our sitting-rooms). All this formed a big heap 
which was turned over once or twice during the winter. In the 
spring it is spread liberally over the ground, and turned in 
just as farmyard manure would be. This year I used as an 
additional fertilizer a sprinkling of artificial manure, a 
mixture composed of five parts of dissolved bones and two parts 
of sulphate of ammonia. The results have been splendid, all 
the crops did well, and at this moment I have magnificent beds 
of brassicas. So far the end has justified the means. But I 
should like an answer to wy inquiry, whether it is more 
advantageous to burn all garden refuse, or leave it in a heap 
to decay ? May I ask further whether such treatment is likely 
to continue giving satisfactory results, or whether ultimately 
I may be obliged to go back to the use of farmyard manure ?— 
I am, Sir, &c., J. VF. Liamiyn. 
East Portlemouth Rectory, S. Devon. 





MORE CAT STORIES. 
(To tHE Epiror or THE “ SpecraTor.”’ 
Sir,—F'rom our own experience, I think I can cap the very 
interesting stories about cats in your paper. We had a beat 
tiful tabby Angora who was a great pet with us all, and my 
mother’s knee was her usual seat. One summer we got 4 
couple of toads te watch their habits scientifically, and my 
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stencil 
mother wishing to see them snatch flies from our fingers 
with their long tongues, we put them on her knee. Her lady- 
ship seeing them sprawling and naked, jumped up to investi- 
gate, and finding them also cold her sympathy was unbounded. 
She curled herself round them and drew them into her soft 
duffy fur with her gentle paws as if they had been young 
kittens; but we noticed that, although she laid her chin on 
them and showed every sign of devotion, she never attempted 
to lick them. When we returned them to their damp box in 
the cold cellar she remonstrated and tried to pull them out 
with her paws; she did not use her mouth, as she would have 
done with a kitten, and she was so distressed that we were 
quite sorry and had forcibly to remove her. First thing next 
morning when she was let out of her sleeping quarters she 
returned to the cellar-door and demanded entrance, and when 
refused mewed pitifully, haunting the place all day and neglect 
ing her food. We had to avoid letting her see the toads at 
all, as it always started her fretting anew. 

This cat had limited but very strong affections. To 
uncle, Lord Kelvin, she showed great devotion, and seemed 
to know his step, because she never failed to appear as soon 
as he came, and she sat with her paws on his foot gazing up 
at him with a look of absurd adoration. She always brought 
her kittens to introduce to him, even when they were very 
young and unfinished, and she was not satisfed till he had 
examined and admired them. Once she went to fetch one 
who was old enough to have a will of its own, and dragging 
it along took Meanwhile he had gone, and great were 
her lamentations when she deposited the kitten at his chair 
and looking up found it empty.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Hartwell, W AGNES GARDNER 


my 


ime, 


roxrham. Kina. 


(To EDITOR THE “ Specrator.’’] 

Sirn,—I have read with interest the two letters about cats in 
the Spectator of November 22nd. The following true story does 
not deal with “ disinterested affection,” but is a good example 
of a cat’s intelligence. Not long ago a customer in a grocer’s 
shop in Bloomsbury was waiting to be served. All of a sudden 
the grocer’s cat began to mew appealingly. “ All right,” said 
the grocer, “‘I know what you want,” and he threw the cat 
a penny. The cat stopped mewing and, dragging the penny 
across the floor, got it gradually out into the street, where she 
practically made her own purchase from the cat’s-meat man. 
—I am, Sir, &c., A. 8. Ror. 

University Club for Ladies, 4 George Street, 
Hanover Square, W. 1. 


OF 


WOMEN’S SERVICE. 
We have received £1 from Harriet Lady Cooper and £1 from 
“Delta” for the London Society for Women’s Service. The 
Society asks us also to acknowledge the receipt of £2 2s. from 
Mr. T, Minns. 


NOTICE.—When or Articles are signed 
with the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are 
marked ‘‘ Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to 
be in agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode 
of expression. In such instances, or in the case of ‘‘ Letters to th 
Ediior,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view is 
considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication. 
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We suggest that there can be no better Present in Peace or 
War than an Annual Subscription to the Spectator. He or she 
who gives the Spectator as a present will give a weekly pleasure, 
a8 well as a weekly reminder that the donor has not forgotten 
his friend. Fill in or copy the form below, and enclose it with 
a cheque for £1 8s. 2d., or if for abroad, £1 10s, 6d., payable 
in advance, or order from your own Bookstall or Newsagent. 
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POETRY. 


THE DREAM-MERCHANT. 
Tae merchantmen went out of town below the evening star, 
Steering for the sunset and the isles of their intent; 
Their prows were stiff with scrolls of gold, their hulls were wet 
with tar, 
Twenty goodly galleons, full of silver to be spent. . . 
We watched them growing far, and all so stately as they went. 





And just about the hour that the air grows grey and deadly, 
A little boat ran into port and moored beside the rails; 
Its hold was crammed with merchandise, heaped up in gorgeous 
medley, 
Gleaming like the glimpses of an old sea-serpent’s scales, 
And the water rippled redly from its rose-red sails. 


His robe was strewn with wizardry and legends of star-gazing, 
Mystic as the glitter of that magic pedlary; 

Out he leaped upon the stair with attitudes amazing, 
Squandering magnificence in riot on the quay .. . 

The summer light was hazing, and no one there but me, 


Splendours lay within his hands, the spoils of midnight 
thieving 
Out of secret opium-dens and desolate bazaars... 
Shreds of crimson tapestry and webs of wondrous weaving, 
Dragon-painted porcelain and curving scimitars, 
Fishes past believing, and Genii in jars. 
And “ Oh,” he cried, ‘‘ Come buy, come buy! Here’s many a 
toy and fairing 
Warranted as Magic of the rarest quality; 
The price is but a bagatelle, the bargain past comparing, 
A little scorn of dreams too low, an ache for hopes too high, 


A little heart’a despairing. .. . Will nobody come buy? 


Boxes carved of sandalwood, of cedar and acacia, 

Stuffed with poisoned sweetmeats such as diplomats require, 
Looted from the palace of the Empress Anastasia 

The night we sacked her citadel, and set the world on fire 
From Babylon to Asia and the Isles of Lost Desire! ” 
All my wealth I all 

earning... 

Ilis eyes grew green with avarice enkindled by the sight... 
Lastly as we bartered by the lantern’s fitful burning, 

I paid him with my peace of mind for each undreamed 


showed him, my treasure-hoard of 


delight; 
The tide was scarcely turning when he vanished through the 
night. 


When did he bewitch me, with what spell was I enchanted 
So to be beguiled of faith, so cheated of my trust? 
For when the first swift spear of light through leagues of 
morning slanted, 
The painted silks began to fade, the jewelled knives to rust, 
Crumbled to a haunted shade, a heap of elfin dust! 
Day by day the citizens, with hearts athirst for plunder, 
Count their gold with eyes of greed, hot hands and mumbling 
lips, 
Bandy tales of seafaring, above the wave and under, 
Hag-brewed storms and cries at night, the death-fire and 
eclipse, 
Watching for the wonder of the homeward-steering ships. 
And still alone at evening, when air grows grey and deadly, 
Beggared and despised I stand beside the weed-hung rails, 
Waiting for a little boat, heaped up in curious medley, 
Glimmering with the lustre of an old sea-serpent’s scales, 
ind the water running redly from its rose-red sails. 
Dorotuy H. Rows. 


BOOKS 
” 
a 
THE MYSTERY OF EASTER ISLAND.* 

Mrs. RovrLepace’s charming account of the cruise of the 
‘Mana’ is destined, we think, to be as popular as Lady Brassey's 
Voyage of the Sunbeam was a generationago. Apart altogether 
from its scientific purpose, the cruise must interest every ons 
with a roving disposition who would like to see the world in 
his own way. When Mr. and Mrs. Routledge, in their own 
yacht, left Falmouth on Lady Day, 1913, for the twelve months’ 
voyage to Easter Island, they began an adventure in which 
many of us would have been glad to share. The ‘Mana’ 
was a sailing yacht, schooner rigged, with an auxiliary moter 
for harbour work or for use in calms at sea. The happy owners 
were free from all the discomforts of the great liner. They 

* The My of Easter Island, By Mis. Scoresby Routledge. ~ Loudon ; 
Sifton, Praed, (81s, 6d, net 
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could follow their own course in a leisurely fashion, calling 
at any ports that took their fancy, and staying as long as they 
liked. They were not pressed for time, and, when they had to 
put in for repairs, they were content to explore the neighbour- 
hood. Thus they went, by way of Madeira, Grand Canary, 
and Cape Verde, to Pernambuco, and coasted down South 
America, calling not only at Rio and Buenos Ayres, but also 
at little places where a foreign ship is rarely seen, until they 
came to the Straits of Magellan and Punta Arenas, where, 
oddly enough, the shops are “ remarkably good ” and cheaper 
than in any other South American port known to the author. 
They threaded the long and somewhat dangerous channels 
between the islands and the Chilean mainland, and then went 
out to sea before turning east to make Taleahuano. From this 
port they sailed almost due west for some two thousand miles, 
past Juan Fernandez to their goal, Easter Island, where they 
landed on March 29th, 1914. While they were busily engaged 
in their archaeological researches, the German Pacific Squadron 
under Admiral von Spee appeared in October, 1914, having 
made Easter Island its rendezvous. Fortunately the yacht 
had returned to Chile for mails and stores, and the Germans 
did not interfere with Mr. and Mrs. Routledge, who till then 
had heard nothing of the war. A German cruiser called in 
December, 1914, but again the ‘Mana’ was absent. In August, 
1915, the explorers set sail for home, calling at Pitcairn, Tahiti, 
ond Honolulu on their way to San Francisco. Mrs. Routledge 
came home direct, while her husband sailed the ‘ Mana’ down 
the Californian end Mexican coast to Panama, passed through 
the Canal, and thence came by the West Indies and Bermuda 
to the Azores and up Channel without sighting an enemy 
periscope. The mere outline of such a tour, in which the *Mana’ 
sailed a hundred thousand miles, is attractive. The details, 
as narrated by the author and, in the closing chapter, by her 
husband, are most interesting. Mrs. Routledge gives us 
the first-hand impressions of a trained eye and a cultivated 
mind, She has something fresh to say even about the famous 
harbour of Rio or Hawaii, and her descriptions of unfamiliar 
scenes, such as the picturesque mountains and islands of Southern 
Chile or Easter Island itself, are singularly vivid. The book is 
exceptionally well illustrated with sketches, panoramic views, 
photographs, diagrams, and maps, but it owes most to the 
author's literary skill. 

Mrs. Routledge’s notes of travel serve as an introduction 
to a scholarly account of Easter Island, its people and its 
antiquities. The “mystery” of the island resides mainly 
in its numerous stone statues. When the Dutch Admiral 
Roggeveen discovered the island on Easter Day, 1722, he found 
the coast lined with “remarkable tall stone figures, a good 
thirty feet in height, with crowns on their heads,” which the 
natives worshipped. Cook in 1774 touched at the island and 
reported that the statues were neglected and that some had 
fallen. In 1825, when Beechey visited the island, few of the 
statues were intact. To-day only the lower part of one figure 
remains on its original base. Two good examples of these 
primitive statues, one of which had been left in a stone hut 
and had thus escaped injury from the weather or at the hands 
of man, were brought from the island in 1868 by H.M.S. ‘ Topaze,’ 
and are now under the portico of the British Museum. The 
story of a lonely South Pacific island formerly inhabited by a 
race of sculptors naturally appealed to the imagination and 
gave rise to the wildest theories. It has been contended 
that Easter Island must be the surviving fragment of a lost 
continent, ‘‘ Lemuria,’ peopled by giants, since only agiant could 
carve a colossal statue. Stray visitors to this remote speck of 
land, smaller than the Isle of Wight, added to the mystery by 
exaggerating the artistic value of the sculptures. We may say 
at once that Mr. and Mrs. Routledge, the first experts to apply 
modern archaeological and anthropological methods to the 
study of Easter Island, have simplified the problem by stating 
it accurately. We must bear in mind that wood-carving is 
commonly practised in the Pacific islands. The carved wooden 
statues of the Maoris, for example, are familiar to us. Now 
Faster Island, like the Shetlands, is treeless, but it has a quarry 
of soft voleanic stone. It was natural enough for the successive 
migrants, who went from the Western Pacific to Easter Island, 
to apply their traditional skill in carving in stone instead of 
wood. Their methods can be studied in the quarry, which 
contains half-finished statues and the stone chisels with which 
they were worked on the spot. The author estimates that a 


stctue might be roughed out in fifteen days by a band of 





TD 
sculptors, though it would, of course, take much longer to 
finish either on the spot or when it had been erected. On the 
problem of transport she can throw no light. But as the Easter 
Islanders were far more numerous in bygone days than they are 
now, and as they had no occupation except clan warfare oy 
festivals, they could devote plenty of time to the task of man. 
handling the statues from the quarry to their chosen sites, 
The large British Museum specimen, standing eight feet high 
and weighing four tons, is said to have been dragged down 
to the shore by three hundred bluejackets and two hundred 
Kanakas. The roads from the quarry to the different parts 
of the island can still be traced. Many of the statues were 
erected on platforms by the sea, with stone pavements on the 
landward side. These “ahu’’ appear to have been burial. 
places, embodying perhaps the idea of ancestor-worship. They 
were evidently destroyed of set purpose, partly no doubt through 
the jealousy of rival clans. But numerous statues were also 
set along the roads, and Rano Raraku, the quarried hill itself, 
was thickly covered with stone figures, now fallen, and must 
have presented an imposing appearance in the early eighteenth 
century, when the sculptor’s art, for some unknown reason, 
went out of fashion and became extinct. The cylindrical hats 
or crowns with which the figures on the “ ahu”’ were covered 
were carved from very soft stone found in another quarry, 
They resemble the hats still worn by the Kanakas. 

The Easter Island statues are connected with the present 
inhabitants, some two hundred and fifty in number, through 
the small wooden images which are still made, and through a 
curious bird-cult which is remembered by the old people, though 
it ceased when Peruvian slavers raided the island half-a-centuiy 
ago and when Roman Catholic missionaries settled there, 
The heads of the statues and of the wooden images have long, 
distended ears; on the backs of the statues are grotesque birds 
and bird-men, as well as certain patterns. These features are 
distinctively Melanesian; Mr. Henry Balfour has adduced 
parallels from the Solomon Islands. It is a curious fact that 
the Easter Islanders, though superficially unlike the negroids 
of the Solomons, have the long-headed type of skull which 
distinguishes the Melanesian from the broad-headed Polynesian. 
The inference is that the original settlers were Melanesians, 
and brought with them the bird-cult from the Western Pacific, 
though they were afterwards conquered by Polynesian or 
‘“‘white”” immigrants who took over their traditions. There 
is in the Solomons a cult of the frigate-bird, which nests in 
trees and has a hooked beak and a pouch in the neck. It 
is significant that though the Easter Islanders’ sacred bird 
was the sooty tern, which has a straight beak and no pouch, 
many of the carvings associated with their bird-cult give a 
debased representation of the frigate-bird. The traditional 
type was repeated unthinkingly by one generation after another, 
long after the migration. The annual event of the cult was 
the laying of the first egg by a tern on a rocky islet near the 
quarry hill. The man whose servant secured this egg was 
the “ bird-man” for the year, which was known by his new 
ritual name. Mrs. Routledge’s account of this strange festival 
is an admirable piece of writing and throws much light on the 
primitive religious ideas of the Pacific islanders. There must 
have been some connexion between the bird-cult and the statues, 
but it is now forgotten. There existed also in Haster Island 
a system of picture-writing, which was practised within living 
memory. But though Mrs. Routledge tried hard to induce @ 
very old man to interpret one of the surviving written tablets, 
she failed. ‘* Most of what the old man knew he had forgotten, 
and what he dimly remembered he was incapable of explaining.” 
He died a fortnight later. However, Mrs. Routledge thinks 
that the mysterious signs were simply aids to memory, like a 
knot in a handkerchief or the beads of a rosary, though they 
may have had a special significance when they were first evolved 
in the dim past. The general result of this careful inquiry 
is to show that Easter Island must be studied in connexion 
with the other Pacific islands, and especially the Melanesian 
groups. Its “mystery” is not an isolated or exceptional 
problem. The successive bands of migrants who in their frail 
canoes somehow crossed thousands of miles of stormy sea and 
landed at Easter Island continued in their new home the habits 
and traditions which they had learned in their old homes in 
somewhat different circumstances. When Mrs. Routledge 
landed at San Francisco and noted how the Californians were 
more deeply interested in Mexico, Japan, or Australia than 
in the European war, she felt that “ the Pacific and its seaboard 
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are really an entity, however much the atlas may prefer to 
give @ contrary impression.” The remark bears on the 
“ mystery ” of Easter Island, which will probably be elucidated 
still further by researches on the other side of the Pacific. 





LADY DOROTHY NEVILL.* 

Bory four years before the end of George IV.’s reign, Lady 
Dorothy Nevill, daughter of the third Earl of Orford, was 
named after her ancestress Dorothy Townshend, sister of Sir 
»obert Walpole, whose “sweetness and intelligence” were 
perpetuated in the pleasing legend that on certain nights her 
portrait at Rainham would “ slip out of its frame bringing good 
luck to any one whom it might encounter on its spectral rounds.” 
Lady Dorothy Walpole, to call her by her maiden name, was 
born at 11 Berkeley Square, where her kinsman Horace Walpole 
lived from 1779 to 1797, and spent her childhood at Wolterton, 
her father’s house in Norfolk. Her vivacity is traced by her 
son to a French ancestress—the first Lord Walpole, who built 
Wolterton, married the daughter of a wealthy Huguenot refugee 
from Nimes—but in Lady Dorothy it was tempered by “a 
philosophic serenity.’ Her father and her brother, the fourth 
Earl, were both representatives of a class entirely uninflu- 
enced by public opinion, and gave free rein to their cynical and 
Her father was a great racing man, bitterly 
opposed to railways, indifferent to conventions, complacently 
insular, and so consistently anti-German that he celebrated 
the death of Prince Albert by putting on the lightest check 
trousers in his wardrobe. His daughter, with greater acymen, 
attributed the growth of the German influence to Carlyle rather 
than to Prince Albert. His son, the fourth Earl, whose varied 
gifts and brilliant conversation won Lord Beaconsfield’s un- 
stinted admiraticn in 1840, was even more eccentric, and made 
life. Lady Dorothy seems to have had a 
was most fortunate in her governess, a 
sort of female Roger Ascham, learnt French, Italian, and German, 
ithout games, bought peppermints the 
village shop from a murderer unawares, and in a long tour on 
the Continent enjoyed the splendid discomfort of the English 
* milor ” At Munich she played with the Empress 
Elizabeth of Austria, then a Bavarian Princess. In Italy she 
inet Hallam and his son, Lord and ‘Lady Holland, and began a 
life-long friendship with GC. I’. Watts. Then followed seasons 
in London, balls and dances to her heart’s content, at which her 
sister Lady Rachel he!ped to introduce the Polka—which seems 
more excitement than the Tango or the 
Vauxhall and the Coliseum, culmi- 
nating in her marriage in the annus mirabilis of 1848 to Mr. 
‘eginald Nevill, twenty her Of the letters of 
congratulation she received none pleased her more than that 
from Samuel Rogers, at one of whose breakfasts she had met 
Count D’Orsay and heard Tom Moore sing. In 1851 she was 
nearly crushed to death at the Exhibition when in the company 

of Charles Greville. 
Till 1878 her hea 
husband's estate 


fantastic humour. 


no mark in publi 


happy youth. She 


{ 
enjoyed herself in 





tour. 


on 


to have caused even 


Jazz—entertainments at 


years senior. 


lqguarters were at Dangstcin, her 
in Sussex, then twenty-two from 
a tailway station. (According to Murray, the house was 
formerly called Lone Beach, but the neighbouring hamlet of 
Dangstone may possibly be the original form of this Teutonic 
title.) There she entertained with impartial hospitality, her 

Sir William Harcourt, Bishop Wilberforce, 
Sir Alexander Cockburn (who, we gather, could be quite serious 
on occasion), John Delane, and Robert Lowe. Her horticultural 
experiments brought her into friendly touch with Darwin and 
boththe Hookers. Sir Joseph Hooker speaks handsomely of her 
genuine interest in rare plants, silk culture, and donkey-breeding. 
Later on she kept an aquarium for fish-lizards, experimented with 
edible fungi, cultivated English truffles, and, though unmusical, 
started an aerial orchestra by tying whistles to her pigeons’ tails, 
Chinese device introduced to her by Sir Harry Parkes. She 
kept all manner of pets, including Siamese cats, and was one of 
the first to welcome the “ Pekie ” ; she painted on china, carved 
sfames, was an expert at illumination and heraldic designs ; 
and yet, while disavowing all professional philanthropy, and 
holding old-fashioned views on the education of the working 
classes, found time to train village girls for service. The Evolu- 
tion controversy left her calm. She read Darwin and Tylor and 
Renan and continued to be a regular church-goer. As her son says 
in one of the best phrases of a somewhat laxly written book : 
ieaden 


miles 


guests including 


Life and Letters of Lady Dorothy Nevill, By her Son, Ralph Nevill, 
Mecthuon, [13s. net.) 








‘She had no Sabbatarian prejudices and, like her friend Bernal 
Osborne, was inclined to regard the English Sunday as a day 
on which much indolent ineptitude is allowed to pass for religious 


repose.” In many ways she had an eighteenth-century mind ; 
was devoted to the memory of Sir Robert and Horace 


Walpole, and admired Pope above all poets. All her life 
she was a great collector, and she collected friends as she 
collected curios. An aristocrat and a Tory, she was under 
no illusions as to the shortcomings of her class or party, 
and would frankly admit, so her son tells us, that 
some of the old-world aristocrats had been absurdly over- 
bearing in their easy leisured arrogance. As for the alleged 
deterioration of society in the “ eighties,” she distributed the 
blame impartially if ungrammatically. “It is all owing to 
these low-lived millionaires promenading their wealth, and we 
asses thinking we must copy them at all risks.’ She preferred 
the “ sagacious audacity ” of Palmerston and Lord Beaconsfield 
—her intimate friend from his early dandiacal days—to the 
emergency opportunism of their Liberal successors, but never 
allowed her political opinions to interfere with her personal 
friendships. She admired Cobden the man, corresponded with 
John Bright, greatly enjoyed the society of Mr. Lowe, and 
welcomed Mr. Chamberlain to her house when some of her 
old-fashioned friends thought him a dangerous revolutionary. 
On her husband’s death she moved for a while to Stillyans, in 
East Sussex, where she found fresh s 
breeding black sheep—‘ I am not philanthropic,” she once said 
in a cynical mood, “and prefer animals to my own species ’’-—in 
the culture of écrevisses, in keeping storks and Cornish choughs, 
and conducting an anti-Mormon propaganda. From the 
“ eighties’ onward her home was in Mayfair, where her Sunday 
luncheons were a rendezvous for all sorts end conditions of 
celebrities. 
the beaux réles to the shining lights of the Tory Party, but not 
neglecting literary lions, and raiding Uppet with 
great success. Her son ascribes her efficiency as a hostess to 
her ability to keep silent at the right time. But she had other 
gifts. She was not a Sibyl, but she combined an amused 
tolerance of and regard for minor lions with a capacity for 


ope for her energies in 


She mingled them discrectly, however, assigning 


Bohemia 


eliciting the confidences of men of commanding intellect, and 
even genius. She talked better than she wrote. Her own 


letters are rather disappointing and are very badly edited. 

The interest of the latter half of the book 
extremely outspoken utterances of a number of eminent men, the 
publication of some of which cannot fail to provoke surprise, 
Mr. Chamberlain’s letters are racy and vigorous; the late Lord 
Lytton’s epistles are elegant to floridity; Lord Wolseley’s com- 
ments on Mr. Gladstone’s policy in the Sudan, Egypt, and 
Ireland leave nothing to be desired in their severity ; and Mr. 
Frederic Harrison appears as a Cassandra, some of \ 
prophecies about Germany have proved only too true. 
dentally we may note that the letters from King Edward prove 
that he did read books, at least some of the novels suggested by 
Lady Dorothy. Mr. Ralph Nevill has added a plentiful seasoning 
of anecdote, not always relevant but often entertaining, as in 
his long digression on Lord Clanricarde. But his political and 
social comments are disfigured by partisanship; he frequently 
omits dates; and is sometimes inaccurate, as when he speals 
of Mr. Moseley being a “ leader ’’-writer under Delane. Te 
probably means the Rev. Thomas Mozley, who once, when asked 
by a publisher, to whom he had submitted a MS., whether he 
had ever published anything before, is reported to have replied : 
“Two volumes of sermons and about 7,000 leading articles in 
the Times.” 


resides in the 
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LORD HAIG’S DESPATCHES.* 

Ir is characteristic of Lord Haig that, while other commanders 
have made haste to write books, he is content to republish in 
their complete form the despatches which he sent from his head- 
quarters in France. By these eight despatches he is willing to 
be judged. He took command of the British Armies in France 
and Belgium on December 19th, 1915, and he dated his last 
despatch on March 21st last, when the enemy’s hosts had beca 
scattered and the British and Allied Armies were in occupation 
of the Rhineland. Of the tremendous battles that filled those 
three long and weary years his despatches are, as he says, the 
sole official record :— 

‘** Because they were put together under the immediate strain 


© Sir Douglas Haig's Despatches (December, 1915—April, 1919), Edited by 
Lieutenant-Colonel J, H. Boraston, London: Dent, (42s, net.j 
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of battle, while the results of the decisions and actions they 
recount were still undetermined, and were issued for the infor- 
mation of a nation whose fate still hung in the uncertain balance 
of war, they possess an atmosphere of their own which gives 
them a definite historical importance.” 

As we read them again they recall the mighty conflicts of the 
Somme, of the Flanders ridges, of Cambrai, of the retreats from 

. Quentin and from the Lys, and of the final great offensive 
with a peculiar directness that is lacking in any of the histories 
by other hands. Lord Haig wrote as no one else could of the 
battles which he directed and of the great British Armies for 
which he was responsible. His frankness in detailing his plans 
and the results, whether good or not, and his modest confidence 
were of incalculable moral value to his fellow-countrymen in 
the anxious years of war, and these qualities which shine out 
of the despatches have not lost their savour. Wellington’s 
despatches have been rightly regarded for a century past as a 
source of inspiration for every thoughtful soldier. The civilian 
and the soldier alike may profit by reading and re-reading the 
masterly despatches of Lord Haig. 

In their new form the despatches, edited by Lord Haig’s 
private secretary, appear in one important respect, though not 
in all, as they were written. It will be remembered that before 
the battle of Cambrai the divisions engaged were seldom identi- 
fied in the despatches. The Somme despatch gave no par- 
ticulars of the troops employed. Troops from the Dominions 
were mentioned in 1917, largely because their presence could 
not be concealed from the enemy; the British divisions were 
referred to as English, Scottish, Irish, Welsh; and occasionally 
some county battalions were named. The Cambrai despatch 
named divisions but not their commanders. The first despatch 
to give full details was the account of the retreat in the spring 
of 1918, but that was not published until about three weeks 
before the Armistice, when there was no more need for reticence. 
The despatches as republished contain these valuable and inter- 
esting details, which are especially important for the battle of 
the Somme. ‘They are illustrated, moreover, with small sketch- 
maps foe each battle, and with a few brief notes on the order of 
batile or some incident that supports the argument. There is 
also a separate case of large maps, ten in number, which are by 
far the best and most useful that we have yet seen. These are 
Jarge-scale maps, coloured to show the contours and the trench- 
lines, and they mark the natural features in the Salient, for 
instance, or opposite Arras, or on the Somme, by the nicknames 
which the Army gave them and which the war correspondents 
used. Every one who has tried to follow the course of a battle 
in the histories will know how baffling these nicknames are, 
since they do not appear on the Intelligence Department's 
inch-to-the-mile maps, at any rate in the earlier editions, still 
less on the ordinary maps of the Western Front which are so 
plentiful and so unsatisfactory. Lord Haig has done a great 
service to students of the war by making his excellent official 
maps accessible in this convenient form. They elucidate his 
despatches in the most admirable fashion. 

Marshal Foch, who always says the right thing and says it 
well, supplies the appropriate comment in a terse Introduction. 
“Written with the strictest regard for the truth and scrupu- 
lously exact to the smallest details, these reports are distin- 
guished by their unquestionable loftiness and breadth of view.” 
They are “ historical documents of the highest order.” If they 
do not probe the underlying causes of events, ** none the less 
to read them is to discover how remarkable was the unswerving 
purpose which fashioned the British Army from 1917 onwards 
into a magnificent instrument of war.” Marshal Foch goes on 
to remark that “no instrument can produce of itself; there 
must always be the hand to use it,”’ and he indicates in a few 
words “the all-important part played by the British Higher 
Command.” When the enemy, having concentrated two 
hundred divisions on the Western Front, flung them against our 
Armies in the hope of attaining a decision, “ was there no danger 
that the conflict of armies, even armies of the finest quality like 
the British, might end in disaster, unless they possessed a Higher 
Command capable of dominating the situation and controlling 
the turn of events. able to take the troops in hand again, to 
reorganize and so dispose them that they might first bring the 
enemy to a standstill, then attack him with such violence, dash, 
and such repeated blows as were never surpassed ?”” Marshal 
Foch says that, “thanks in particular to the activities of the 

3ritish Higher Command and to their grasp of the needs of the 


situation, more than two hundred German divisions were stepped | 


short in their offensive by a smaller number of Allied divisions 








! 
} 
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a 
and our defensive proved to be victorious.” He adds that the 
victory of the long and unbroken offensive of a hundred ang 
sixteen days from July 18th, 1918, onwards was due “ above 
all to the unselfishness, to the wise, loyal, and energetic policy 
of their [the British] Commander-in-Chief, who made easy a 
great combination and sanctioned a prolonged and gigantic 
effort.” Marshal Foch testifies anew to the fact that Sir Douglas 
Haig, as he then was, urged the Cabinet on March 24th, 1918, 
to agree to unity of command, “ even though his personal posi. 
tion might thereby suffer.” Praise from Marshal Foch is praise 
indeed, and nothing that we could say would add to the effect 
of his generous testimony. The country was fortunate in the 
hour of peril to find a wise and resolute Commander-in-Chief 
like Lord Haig. 





“THAT PROVOKING FELLOW LUCAN.” * 
Lucan is one of those poets who, though they have been admitted 
among the Immortals, are remembered almost as much for theiy 
faults as for their merits. The Pharsalia may fairly claim to 
be one of the most unreadable poems ever written, and its author 
figures in the history-books as the man who, when Piso’s con. 
spiracy was discovered, tried to avoid death by betraying his 
own mother. It is true that the Pharsalia is unreadable chiefly 
because of its too continuous brilliance, and that Lucan himself 
eventually made a not ungallant end, reciting as he died a death. 
scene from his own Third Book. Yet it remains true that it js 
as difficult to read the poem (except in selections) as it is to 
admire the precocious and unpleasant young man who wrote it. 
The Pharsalia was exactly fitted to win the applause of the age 
in which it was written, and it was not without reason that the 
ridiculous Nero, nervous for his own poetic fame, drove Lucan 
into fierce hostility by stopping its publication. But later 
critics have always regarded Lucan as fair game. Caesar 
Scaliger said that he “ did not so much sing as bark” ; La Harpe 
has a severe passage on the wearisome sameness of his corusca- 
tions; and his standard English editor finds it necessary te 
supply readers with a list of his “‘ good lines,” in order, presum- 
ably, to induce them to tackle the poem at all. But in spit 

of all this we do read the Pharsalia, and it is fair to say thateven 
if Mr. Haskins’s sixty or so “good lines*’ were the only ones that 
Lucan wrote, it would still be worth while reading him for them 
alone. For-they are not only good, they are very good, and some 
of them are unforgettable. As all the critics from Quintilian to 
Mr. Mackail have said, there is more rhetoric than poetry in the 
Pharsalia ; but, as all the critics have not said, much of the 
rhetoric is magnificent. One French writer (and, after all, 1 
one can sum up a situation like a Frenchman) says: “ Lucaia 
me donne quelquefois le vertige ; mais quelquefois aussi ses éclair: 
me transportent” ; and Marmontel remarks that, when all 
deductions have been made, one must allow to Lucan “ le mérité 
davoir fait parler dignement Pompée, César, Brutus, Caton, les 
saaaey de Rome ct la fille des Scipions.” 

‘O felix cui summa dies fuit obvia victo 

Et cui quaerendos Pharium scelus obtulit enses! 

Scire mori sors prima viris, sed proxima cogi.” 
So he makes Cato speak, and one thinks of the many one-line 
or half-line epigrams, brilliant with the hard brilliance of steel, 
and each a miracle of brevity, which one can find on almost 
any page of Lucan, and which would serve as models, not 
merely of rhetoric, but of wit. “ Provoking” he may be, but 
you cannot deny him genius :— 


Quid satis est si Roma parum ?” 


or— 
‘Ile jacet quem paci protulit orbis” ; 

or— 

‘Ultima Pompeio dabitur provincia Caesar ?” 
or— 

‘Civilia bella 

Gesturi metuunt ne non cum sanguine vincant : ey 

Yr 


‘Infelix ! quanta dominum virtute parasti! 
Every one who has even heard of Lucan knows the line— 
* Juppiter est quodcumque vides, quocumque moveris,” 
and the still more celebrated— 
‘Victrix causa deis placuit sed victa Catoni” ; 
and Mr. Mackail has introduced generations of undergraduate? 
to that very moving sentence :— 
‘Victurosque dei celant, ut vivere durent, 
Felix esse mori.” 


“* The Pharsalia of Lucan. Translated by the Right Hon. Sir Edward Ridley, ’ 
sometime Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxfor rd, and one of the Judges of the 
High Court of Justice. (Text and trans! lation on alternate pages.) 2 V uls, 
London: A. L. Humphreys. [£2 2s. net.] 
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This is the kind of thing for which one reads Lucan, but of | 
course at this level he almost defics translation. Still more | 
floes he do so when he tries to reach this level and laboriously 
fails, and it is just because he fails so often, wearying the mind 
with strained antitheses and absurd hyperboles—what Voltaire 
bluntly calls “de T'enflure””—that his poetry is so intolerable 
if one tries to read any quantity of it at a time. Yet that is 
just where a good verse translation can help the man who reads 
a classic like Lucan for To it must be free 
enough to soften the wilder extravagances, pleasant enough to | 
carry one over the duller tracts, and yet capable of rising when 
Lucan rises and of dealing not quite unworthily with the greater 
If such a translation can be printed facing the text 
‘ms 


Ss 


S 


ure. do so 


pleas 


passages. 
on alternate pages, one can go straight to Lucan when he se 
worth visiting and stay with the translator when the Latin 
looks turgid or is merely dull. That is exactly the kind of 
that Sir Edward Ridley has just issued, and it makes an almost | 
perfect edition of Lucan for the paste man. The 
is an earlier one rewritten) serves its purpose very well, 
It is nota 


1 1 
DOOK 


translation | 
(which 
being always readable and sometimes notably good. 
perfect translation of course, but then the only perfect transla- 
tion of Lucan is the one which Pope ought to have written but 
did not. It would have been in rhyming “ heroic couplets,” 
no doubt; but failing the skill of Pope himself, the * her 
couplet ” is best left alone. Sir Edward Ridley writes in blank 
verse, Which must in the nature of things be both longer and | 
limper than the original, for not only is English blank verse 
far from being a perfect medium for epigram, but also, as the 
translator himself points out, a five-foot English line can never 
be the equivalent of a Latin hexameter. Take such lines as 
‘** Effera Romanos agitat discordia manes, 
Impiaque infernam ruperunt arma quietem,” 
which, like all “‘ golden lines,’ 
as lines can well be. In translating them 
compelled to make two and a half lines out of thé 


’ are as tightly packed with meaning 
Sir Edward Ridley 
» Latin two, 


is 


and of course he loses the extraordinary symmetry of the 
original :— | 
id the Roman shades 
Reigns fiercest discord ; and this impious war 
Destroys the peace that ruled the fields of death.” 
But it is questionable whether you will get it done much better | 
till you bring back an cighteenth-century poet from his grave. | 


Meanwhile there is much to be thankful for in this new edition. 
to see and handle; print and paper 
a poe to English pub- 


The book itself is a pleasure 
are perfection, and the whole thing is 











lishing. English scholarship may take credit too, for this 
translation does a really useful service 3 does it well—it 
provides an casy approach for ordinary people to the gr ater | 
passages of a very remarkable poem, the work of a real though 
perverse genius. To make Lucan admirable was not necessary ; 
to have made him readable is an achievement. 

ROUND THE CAMP FIRE.* | 
Avip the enormous output of war books, hee French and | 
English, only three, to the writer's knowledge, have achieved 
a rendering of atmosphere unvitiated by chat trickery, 
or asthmatic strainings afte: eng Mr. Patrick MacGill’s | 
story of Loos as seen by a pris — Great Push); Pushed and 
the Return Push, by ‘ ‘Qnes ae a Pe Silences du Colone? Bramble, 
which, after becoming almost a classic during the past two 
years in its original tongue, has now been translated for the 


British public. 

Neither Le Feu, at one end of scale, nor The First Hundred 
Thou and, at the other, approa hes the objective truth and 
balance attained by this account of life at the headquarters of a 
Highland battalion—one which, by the way, to judge by 
author’s curious reticence, appears to have exisied without 
Adjutant—in the 9th Division, the formation described from 


tha 
ul 


the | 


ra) 


an | 


} 4 ¥ 4 ia) ” a 
such a totally different standpoint by “Ian Hay. eft of 
Adjutant and signalling officer, the mess consists of Colonel | 


Bramble, a taciturn but charming type of old Regular soldier, 
whose personality is skilfully suggested by a series of omissions 
(indeed, almost his only remark from cover to cover is the polite 
“for you, messiou,” to the interpreter with which he invariably 
accompanies the insertion of an excruciatingly monotonous 
igh Speed 59”—into the mess gramophone); Major 

Parker, the second-in-command, a caustic reac tionary who is the 
mouthpiece of many amusing and exccedingly true reflections 


“4 The Site nce of Colonel Bramble, 


By An iré Maurois. London ; John La 18. 


[5s, 


| just that spare 


} eyes 


| jealously guarded by headquarters, 


on British character; the Irish doctor O’Grady, unfailing in 
paradox, who is always ready to break a lance with Parker; and 
the Padre, whom M. Maurois sketches thus :— 

* The Reverend John McIvot, an old military chaplain, with a 
face bronzed by Eastern suns, took to this life of war and horrora 
with the enthusiasm of a child. When the men were in the 
trenches, he visited them every morning with his pockets bulging 
with hy mn-books and packets of cigarettes. While resting 
behind the lines, he tried his hand at bombing, and ee > the 


fact that his cloth forbade him human targets He is 
convineed that it is only Scotchmen who play the same and are 
really killed. ‘Tf history told the truth,’ he says, ‘this war 


would not be called the European war, but the bet weer 


Scotland and Germany.’ ”’ 


war 1 

TEe conversations of these three, rounded off by the Colonel's 
Rhatiamanthine silence and occasional interjections from the 
interpreter, fill the greater part of the volume, punctuated by 
modicum of incident which diversified the 
eternities of trench-life on the Western Front. Most of the good 
things are allotted to Major Parker, as exponent of the national 
temperament : 


es 


You would like Eton to go in for nothing but learning ?"’ he 
exclaims. ‘It is just like aski ng a trainer of race-horses to be 
interested in circus horses. We don’t go to school to learn, but 
to be soaked in the prejudices of our class, without which we 


should be useless and unhappy.” 
When an allusion to Xenophon exposes him to the charge of 
inconsistency, he retoris : 

** Xenophon amuses me because he is a perfect type of tha 
English gentleman, with his hunting and fishing stories and his 
descriptions of battles. And who was your Alcibiades, 
pray, but a Winston Churchill without the i 


1ats ° 


To us the inalienable rights of man are humour, sport and 


primogeniture.” ‘An aristocracy cannot be elected. It is, 
or it isn’t.’ “A gentleman is never in a hurry” (here he 
| evidently betrays acquaintance with Aristotle)—are other 


| characteristic sayings. 


The doctor is second, but only just so, in this pentathlon of 
argument. His remarks on cant, for instance, insistently 
demand quotation, more especially when one reflects that their 
real author is, after all, a Frenchman : 

* Aurelle, my friend,” said Dr. O'Grady, “ if you want to ba 
thought anything of amongst Englishmen, you must make your- 
seli see their point of view. They don’t care for melancholy 
people, and have a contempt for sentiment. This applies to love 
as well as patriotism and religion. If you want the Colonel to 
despise you, stick a flag in your tunic. If you want the padro 
to treat you with contempt, give him a letter to censor full of 
pious rubbish: if you want to make Parker sick, weep over « 
photograph. They spend their youth hardening their skins and 
their hearts. They fear neither physical blows nor the blows 
of fate. They look upon exaggeration as the worst of vices, and 
coldness as a sign of aristocracy. When they are very miserable, 
they smile. When they are very happy, they say nothing at all. 
And au fond John rribly sentimental, which explains 
everything.” 








suil is t¢ 
Summing up his companions, M. Maurois writes :— 

The Colonel and Parker are ‘ Sahibs’ whom nothing on 
earth would turn from the path they have chosen. To despise 
danger, to stand firm under fire, is not an act of courage in their 
it is simply part of their education. Amid the 
horrible wickedness of the species, the English have established 
an oasis of courtesy and phlegm. I love them.” 

Now and then, ia the person the interpreter Aurelle, 
M. Maurois allows himself a hand in the fireworks, as when he 
caps an international discussion with the comment: “It is 
very casy for you to criticize us. We made our Revolution for 
the most important event in English history is the taking 


¢ 
ol 


you H 
of the Bastille, and well you know it.” 


His irony has the inimitable French dryness and gravity. For 
| instance :— 
* A great attack was in preparation; it was a terrible secret 


inforn ved 
rue P ib- 


Aurelle 


nan ¢o? 


but 
the Geri 


was 


dite? 


of it several days beforehand by 


lished in the Times, and by Madame Lemaire’s little boy, who 
| advised him not to repeat it.” 
| Or again :— 
*Ffon. Lieut. and Quart rrmaster Tarkington . on the 


taken, wandered with his rheumatic ok aj joints over 
x battlefield and carried in eighteen wounded men ou 
~ But he met no General, and no one knew anythin 


day Loos was 
the soakin 
his back. 
about it, except the wounded, who have no influence. 


Ld 
5 
Best of all is the unwinking solemnity with which he can serve 
‘the story about Frazer.” 


‘ 


up a classic chestnut like 
The volume is interspersed with a number of charming light 
poems, which the anonymous translator (whom the reviewer 


strongly suspects to be the author) has wisely Icft in the original 
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French. It seems a pity, however, that five of them, including 
a remarkable version of Kipling’s “‘ If,” should have been omitted 
from the present edition. Their general quality may be gathered 
from these lines written by the interpreter in Flanders to his 
lady-love, in case he should be killed :-— 
‘Ne me plains pas, je dormirai 
Sans barcarolles, 
Et de mon corps jo nourrirai 
Des herbes folles. 
Mais si par quelque soir d’automne 
Ou de brouillard, 
Pour ton visage de madone 
‘Tu veux le fard 
De cet air de mélancolie 
Que j'aimais tant— 
Alors, oublie que tu m’oublies 
Pour un instant.” 

No more sympathetic, and at the same time penetrating, 
appreciation of British character has appeared than this modest 
calleetion of sketches, which, by the way, include passages of 
unexpected tenderness and restrained power. Colonel Bramble 
in English is sure to make as many friends as he has already done 
in French. 





MENDERS OF THE MAIMED.* 

Wui et one is on an all too short holiday the arrival of a book 
for review is hardly disposed to rejoice the heart of the holiday- 
maker. However, a perusal of but a few pages of Professor 
Keith’s Menders of the Maimed converted an attitude of half- 
resentment into one of absorbed interest, which was maintained 
until the end of the last page had been read, and one laid down 
the book with a determination to re-read it again and again 
until the wonderful lessons it teaches have become part of one’s 
own mental equipment. 

A short time ago the Edinburgh Pathological Society started 
a series of addresses and discussions on the present state of 
medical education, the whole being afterwards published in 
hook form. The addresses were given by well-known medical 
men and teachers of natural science in Scotland and England, 
and are notable contributions to the subject discussed. Among 
the many branches of medical education reviewed were phys- 
ology and anatomy. The general consensus of opinion was that 
from the medical point of view the teaching of these subjects 
was not sufficiently practical; both physiology and anatomy 
were taught in water-tight compartments closely shut off from 
contact with clinical medicine and surgery. On entering the 
wards the student was informed that medicine and surgery 
were based on physiology and anatomy, but heard little more of 
these subjects during the remainder of his clinical studies, and 
by the time he had obtained his qualitications to practise he 
had usually forgotten most of what he had previously learned 
about them. 

That the picture is no whit exaggerated most medical men will 
agree, but many of them, while rendering lip-service to the twin- 
subjects of physiology and anatomy, will maintain that, although 
a knowledye of the elementary laws is no doubt essential, in 
the present state of progress a close acquaintance with the 
former is of no practical importance, and may even be a hindrance 
at the bedside, and that anaesthetics by removing the necessity 
for haste in operations, have made a minute knowledge of the 
latter not so necessary as it was to our forefathers. This view 
is wrong; but as physiology and anatomy were taught until quite 
yecently—changes are now being introduced—the prevalence 
of such an opinion can be explained. 

How is this great and important change to be brought about ? 
How are physiology and anatomy to be brought into closer 
relation with the practice of the clinician? Professor Keith 
has no difficulty in showing how this can be done in such a way 
as to rivet the attention of the reader, and, moreover, his success 
is the more remarkable as in this volume he is dealing with that 
part of these subjects concerned with muscles and bones, usually 
dreary systems for the student in the early years of his 
medical course of studies, when it is impossible for him to 
appreciate the bearing of much which he has to commit to 
memory. 

This change of mental attitude of the reader is produced by 
thowing the practical application of the hard-won knowledge of 
physiology and anatomy to the work of the orthopacdic surgeon. 
“‘ Orthopaedia”’ was the name which the French physician 
"© Menders of the Maimed. By Arthur Keith, M.D. (Abdn.), F.R.C.S. (Eng.). 
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Andry, who was bornin the year 1660 and published L’ Orthopaed is 
in 1741, gave to that branch of medicine dealing with the 
deformities of children. The word connotes more now; ortho. 
paedic surgery is concerned with the correction of deformities’ 
in adults as well as children, and its marvellous and beneficent’ 
results have been evident to the public in the restoration of the’ 
terribly deformed bodies of many of our soldiers. How the 
knowledge which rendered these results possible was obtained,' 
and how opinions fluctuated from decade to decade, is shown 
by Dr. Keith in a series of personally conducted tours in the 
course of which the reader is introduced to the leaders of ortho. 
paedic practice at work on their investigations. In the first 
tour we are carried back a hundred and fifty years and meet the 
great John Hunter. ‘“ Were I to be asked,” says the writer, 
“to cite the most important contribution that Hunter made 
to surgery, I would reply that it was his clear recognition of 
the fact that restoration is eflectod by powers inherent in the 
living tissues of the patient ; the surgeon can only help recovery 
by tending these powers.” Hunter fully recognized the im- 
portance of muscles in producing and correcting deformities, 
and, ignorant as he necessarily was of the nervous mechanism 
controlling muscular movements, failed not to recognize that 
they could be modified by psychological influences. The work 
of Hilton, Marshall Hall, Owen Thomas, Arbuthnot Lane, 
McEwan, and many others among British medical men; 
Duchenne, the Boulogne practitioner, who sought only “ per- 
mission to glean behind the backs of appointed harvesters ” ; 
Stromeyer, Delpech, Duhamel; Ollicr and Wolff, and other 
European surgeons and men of science; Bauer, Sayre, and 
Abbott, the American orthopaedists, is all carefully and pleasingly 
reviewed, and the reader finds himself absorbed in the progress of 
experiments apparently conclusive and yet shown later to reveal 
only part of the truth. Finality on the questions of the proper 
place of rest and movement in treatment, of the rdle played 
by the various parts of the bone and its sheath in its building 
up and destruction, has not yet been reached. Some of the 
recent work on the formation of periodic structures in colloidal 
media may even prove that Professor Keith has ascribed too 
much to the osteoblasts, the builders and destroyers of bone, 
and that Julius Wolff was wise to leave them out of account in 
enunciating his law connecting function with structure. But if 
finality has not been reached, progress has, nevertheless, been 
enormous, and will steadily continue if the principles which the 
author secks to inculcate are understood and acted upon by 
the medical profession. 





ROUND THE WORLD IN ANY NUMBER OF DAYS.* 
Ir is fortunate that Mr. Maurice Baring did not stay for ever 
in Tahiti, most lovely of the South Sea Islands, when he sailed 
“round the world in any number of days” in 1913. He 
nearly did, he tells us, and if he had he would never 
have written more. Pacific islands are too beautiful for 
work. Stevenson does not count, for he, as a sick man, did 
not respond normally to the intoxications of the climate. Yet 
if any one could write in that “aromatic deliciousness” Mr. 
Mamice Baring could, for about his sparkling parodies and 
pleasant discursive interludes there is little flavour of work. 

He has an extraordinary skill in vignetting an unknown city. 
It stands before you in five lines of his book. Before he left 
London numberless people told him a story about Wellington: 
New Zealand :— 

“You can always tell a Wellington man, because he holds 
on his hat when he walks round a corner of a street, because 
the wind blows round the corners. Everybody in the ship 
coming out, to whom I mentioned New Zealand, told me the 
story again, until at last I thought of having a small placard 
hanging round my neck with ‘ I know how to tell a Wellington 
man,’ or ‘ Don’t tell me the story of the Wellington man and 
the wind ; Iknowit.’ The first thing that strikes an Englishman 
about the landscape of New Zealand is the absence of atmosphere. 
The jagged hills stand out sharp against the clear sky like 4 
ga seen through a stereoscope. There are no hall- 
ights, no melting mist or wreathing haze, no vague distances. . - - 
Wellington nestles among steep hills covered with light-gre n 
grass and shorn of all trees. Its roofs are nearly all red. Sf 
you climb up a hill you see the view on either side of it, and 
the sea, very deep and blue.” 

He is as happy in his brief portraiture of Ceylon and San 
Francisco, and his enthusiasm for American food and arehi- 
tecture is delightful. But he is too severe upon English 
architecture. Like many other circumnavigators, it is only 
~* Round the World in Any Number of Days. By Maurice Baring, London: 
Chatto and Windus 6a, net.) 
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too clear that Mr. Maurice Baring never goes sight-seeing at 
home. Has he ever been to see the new facade of the British 
Museum? Is he familiar with Sir Edwin Lutyens’s church, 
hall. meeting-house, and square at Golder’s Green, and Professor 
Adshead’s work in South London? However, Mr. Maurice 
Baring’s book by no means entirely consists of the description 
of places. During the long voyages which he describes so 
amusingly he had time for a great deal of pleasant speculation. 
His impressions of current dramatic critics are delightful :— 

“The world has become introspective and subjective. People 
no longer write about what they heard or saw. They assume 
that the reader knows all that. But they describe what they 
felt and thought on Monday, or on Tuesday, or on any other 
day of the week. Anatole France started the game by saying 
that criticism was the adventures of the soul among master- 
pieces. This method came as a boon to reviewers and critics ; $ 
they no longer had to pretend to read the books the vy TeV iewed.... 
Jn old days the literary critic would give you his * impressions ’ 
of the play. Now he just gives you his impressions: not his 
impressions of the play, but his impressions of anything : 
religion, politics—the Rocky Mountains. He need scarcely 
mention the play: but it is generally done. ... On the other 
hand, we have the short notice written in a cheap newspaper 
by a critic who has not had time to s9e the last Act and to whom 
the manager has refused to give a sketch of the plot.’’ 


Mr. Maurice Baring proceeds to give us such a criticism of 
the first performance of Hamlet, in which Mrs. Siddons somehow 
acts Ophelia :— 

“Mr. Shakespeare is presumably a new writer. I don't 
remember having seen any of his work before, although it was 
rumoured last night that he had once been guilty of some 
sonneis. ... Not that there is no cleverness and no promise 
in Hanlet ; but it is a literary cleverness, and not a dramatic 
cleverness. The play suffers from dullness, length, and want 
of action. Is Hamlet, the hero of this raiher disagreeable 
family immbroglio, meant to be mad, or is he meant to be simue 
lating madness ? Is the ghost a real ghost ? Are we to take it 
seriously, or is it merely the practical mystification of a royal 
buffoon * And what are we to think of the heroine? Is 
she really mad also? Or is her madness a literary device 
contrived so as to afford Mr. Shakespeare opportunity for 
‘lyricism’ ond incidental music? Either Mr. Shakespeare 
meant to write @ serious tragedy on the subject of madness, 
or he meant to parody the prevalent mania for so-called 
psychological studies; but the audience, being at a loss to 
know what he meant, was merely puzzled and bored. The 
actors did their best with their thankless task, and Mrs. Siddons, 
who celebrated her diamond jubilee last Thursday, looked 
younger than ever in the somewhat ungrateful part of tho 
peevish and provoking heroine.” 

Equally delightful are Mr. Maurice Baring’s 
when he was on board ship between Colombo and Fremantle, 
as to what would have been the result had some of our greatest 
novelists spent their early years at sea. He proceeds to imagine 
“a ship of whom the skipper was George Meredith, the first 
mate Henry James, the sccond mate Thomas Hardy, the purser 
Bernard Shaw, the pe G. K. Chesterton, and the steward 
Max Beerbohm.’ Unfortunately the admirable dialogue which 
ensues is too long for quotation. 

The little account of Andrew Lang is most sympathetic, and 
Mr. Baring’s reasons for always including three books on Napoleon 
when he travels are almost convincing. The parody in which 
Mr, Belloc is made to compare Swindon and Arles, neither of 
which towns he has ever visited, is inimitable. Altogether, the 
book is the apotheosis of what we might call the “ touch-and-go ” 
style. Its only fault is its brevity. 
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THE BINET-SIMON INTELLIGENCE SCALE.* 

Is it possible that in the use of intelligence tests will be found 
a substitute for the hitherto indispensable abominations of our 
examination system? Psychologists had been experimenting 
with intelligence teats for over twenty years before the Binet- 
Simon scale made its appearance. It was not, however, until 
Binet hit upon his ingenious system of age standards that a 
Properly graded scientific test became possible :— 

* Current de ‘scriptive terms like ‘ bright,’ ‘ moderately bright,’ 

* dull,’ ‘ ve ry dull,’ * feeble-minded,’ have no universally accepted 
meaning, A child who is designated as ‘ moderately bright ’ 
may he called ‘ very bright’ by another person. . . . But 
every one knows what is meant by the terms ‘eight-year men- 
tality,’ ‘four-year mentality,’ &c. 

Even to the layman it calls up a definite picture, while to 
the psychologist it will convey a whole train of precise 
mental characteristics. He will know immediately what sort 
of memory, degree of _imagination, conception of abstractions, 
By Lewls M. Terman, - With Introduc- 





8 “The Measurement of Intelligence. 


and power of logical reasoning are to be expected of any child 
whose “mental age” has becn givenhim. By way of answer to 
the question: Are intelligence tests necessary ? Professor Terman 
gives an interesting account of the extremely vague methods of 
mental diagnosis which were revealed by a questionnaire 
addressed to a number of unsclected teachers. These teachcrs 
were, of course, perfectly well aware how important was a 
correct estimate of their pupils’ intelligence, but, though 
experienced workers, they had no particular mental standard 
and no exact method of procedure. 

One teacher stated that he compared all the childien who 
came uncer his notice with a little girl whom he knew intimately 
and ‘whom he knew to be intelligent.” Another said that a 
mere glance of the eye sufficed her for an accurate diagnosis :-- 

*“ When an astronomer tells us the distance to Jupiter, wa 
accept his statement because we recognize that our ordinary 
experience affords no basis for a judgment about such matters, 
but everyone acquires more or less facility in distinguishing 
the difference between people in intelligence, and the half- 
knowledge naturally generates a certain amount of resistance to 
the more refined matter of testing . . . but we need more 
than the ability merely to distinguish a genius from a simpleton, 
just as a physician needs something more than the ability to 
distinguish an athlete from a man dying of consumption . . . 
we need to know not merely that tho patient is sick, but also 
why he is sick.” 

The alternative tothe “glance of the cye”’ or to the intelligence 
test is the ordinary examination system, and here the advocates 
of intelligence tests make an interesting point. Though Binet 
seems to have been originally chiefly interested in the detection 
of mentally deficient or subnormal children, the tests have proved 
that among large numbers of schoolchildren, chosen at hap- 
hazard, quite as many individuals were above the norma! as 
below it. 

What is at present our method of selec for scholar- 
ships, our plan for the detection of the young genius who ought 
in the interests of the nation to be given special facilities for the 
unrolling of the “ ample page ” It is one whi 
is not only inapplicable to small children, to children, that is, 
of ages which many educationists now consider the most im- 
portant, but it is one which may permanently overstrain and 
injure the victim’s intelligence. Other arguments apart, the 
world is now too poor to afford itself the luxury of such waste. 
The nation which does not cultivate what intelligence it has 
will go the way of the Mastodon. 

The author of the present volume is Professor of Education 
at one of the largest Universities of America, and he had himsclf 
carried out most of the experiments whose result is the ‘ Stan- 
ford Revision” and has added thirty new Binet- 
Simon scale. These additions and this revision should go far 
to mect the arguments of those opponents of intelligence tests who 
have, not unjustly, criticized the Binet-Simon system so severely. 
Professor Findlay points out in his Introduction that there has 
hitherto been no handbook available by means of which Engli 
speaking teachers could Professor 
Terman’s book, which is accompanied by a complete set of the 
** material ” needed for the tests, is extremely pra 

At the risk of his displeasure—for he expressly forbids this 
course—we venture to believe that an experienced teacher 
could apply the tests without further tuition, clear 
his instructions and so admirably conveyed is the attitude of 
mind in which the examination is to be carried out. li our 
belief is true, the book should prove most valuable to teachers 
in our larger elementary schools, where the luxury of special 
“ subnormal” and ‘‘ supranormal”’ classes can be indulged in, 
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FICTION. 


SEPTEMBER.* 

Tur title which Mr. Swinnerton has given his new novel har- 
monizes with the age and character of his heroine. Marian 
Forster is past her youthful prime, but still beautiful and ‘* more 
than common calm.” Married to a man eleven years her senior, 
her inferior in both intellect and character, a stalwart, red- 
faced, genial man, she awakens after fifteen years of childless 
mairied life to the disagreeable discovery that her husband 
had not outgrown his “ persistent animal stupidity.” It speaks 
well for Mr. Swinnerton’s tact and skill that what threatens 
to be a vulgar imbroglio develops into a quite serious domest'c 
drama, in which the “triangle” of the French novelists is 





(eet by Professor J. J, Findlay, M.A, London: George S. Howick and Co. 





replace sd by a quadrilateral ; for while the husband flirts with a 
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modern young woman of the demi-minx order, Marian loses her 
heart to a young man a dozen years her junior, who combines 
good looks with an athlIctic exterior, musical talent with a mild 
passion for social justice and improvement. The dangers and 
difficulties of the situation become apparent on the eve of the 
war, and reach their crisis in its early years. But the reper- 
cussion of the world-upheaval on the quadrilateral is never very 
acute, and this fact robs the story of any real tragic importance. 
Against so great and sinister a background the play and inter- 
play of the characters sink into insignificance. Their preoccu- 
pation for the most part with their emotions at such a time 
acems strange, for none of them is abnormal. One can under- 
stand it best of the girl, in view of her youth and ignorance ; 
and to some extent of the young man, in virtue of his artistic 
temperament and Socialistic leanings. He at any rate, after 
niuch searching of heart, docs join up, though the main incentive 
is supplied by public opinion, and he is not an heroic figure 
whether in or out of khaki. The robust and able-bodied husband 
is much “ worried’’ about the war, but apparently construes 
his duties on the lines of “ business as usual.”’ A priori one would 
have imagined him knocking ten years off his age and obtaining 
na commission. Marian’s aloofness from the war is even more 
puzzling, as we are specially told that she had been endowed 
by nature with “ the ability to imagine and soften the distress 
of others.’ But if the reader can emulate her detachment 
and forget the background, there is room for admiration in her 
personal self-sacrifice on the altar of youth, and in the self- 
control which enabled her to save the situation by her mag- 
nanimous mendacity, and to retain the trust and love of those 
who had wronged her or tempted her to forsake her “ godlike 
calm.” 





The Young Physician. By F. Brett Young. (Collins. 7s. 
net.)—This novel is of a type of which there have been lately a 
good many examples—a minutely detailed description of a boy’s 
life through his schooldays to adolescence. The last section 
of the story, dealing with rather brutal realism with Edwin 
Ingleby’s life as a medical student, is the most original but 
not the pleasantest. The chapters describing his journey to 
the Mendip Hills with his father after his mother’s death are 
Jelightful reading. The gradual change in young Edwin’s 
mind from a rather shocked dismay at finding that his paternal 
uncle is a working gardener, to feelings of pride in the sturdy 
qualities of the Inglebys, is drawn with much subtlety, and 
the pictures of the West Countryside are enchanting. Altogether, 
the figure of the hero is vividly realized, and the reader will 
part from him with considerable reluctance at the outset of his 
professional career. The inclusion in this story of the episode 
of Rosie Beaucaire, although of course true enough to life, is 
to be regretted. To paraphrase Bacon, “The novel is more in- 
debted to Love than Life,” and but for this and one more rather 
tivesome and trivial incident Mr. Brett Young would have 
succeeded in producing a long and intcresting work of fiction 
in which the relations of sex played no part whatever. 
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GIFT-BOOKS. 
a 
ILLUSTRATED BOOKS, 

Me. W. L. Wytrir contributes a second set of his attractive 
and skilful drawings of the Navy to More Sea Fights of the 
Great War, by W. L. Wyllie, C. Owen, and W. D. Kirkpatrick 
(Cassell, 15s. net), which is a gift-book of lasting value. The 
pictures of the Grand Fleet at Scapa are of great interest. Mr. 
Vyllie used to cruise with the Fleet, and he gives sketches of 
a!! classes of warships, from the ‘ Renown’ and the ‘ Glorious ’ 
dewn to the queer ‘X 222, a stumpy motor-lighter with a 
Leavy superstructure aft, which drew little water, boasted a 
speed of six knots, and was originally designed to land troops 
in North Germany. The text is readable, especially the account 
of Jutland. But we regret to notice a suggestion that Admiral 
Cradock at Coronel was guilty of an “error of judgment” 
in fighting instead of trying to escape. Sych a suggestion is 
very unfair to the gallant dead ; morcover, there is good reason 
to believe that Coronel, as a delaying action, hindered Admiral 
von Spee’s plans for attacking our commerce in the Atlantic 
before the Admiralty was ready to deal with him.—— England 
ta France, by Charles Vince, with Drawings by Sydney R. 
Jones, R.E. (Constable, 21s. net), is a fascinating book. The 
text recalls bygone English campaigns in France and Flanders, 











and narrates briefly the experiences of the 59th Division in the 
war, beginning, by the way, with the occupation of revolting 
Dublin. The drawings, excellent of their kind, will stir many 
memories, since they represent the towns and villages that 
had an unwelcome fame thrust upon them, like Dompierre, 
Beaumetz, Méricourt, or Albert, besides well-known places 
like Péronne, Noyon, Nesle, and Amiens. Mr. Jones made 
good use of his scanty leisure in producing these admirable 
sketches of the France through which the 59th Division toiled 
and fought. Mr. F. B. Young’s spirited book on the East 
African campaign, Marching on Tanga (Collins, 10s. 6d. net), 
has been reissued with some coloured pictures by Mr. J. FE, 
Sutcliffe and a number of photographs. 

Miss Jessie MacGregor has written an entertaining history 
of the Gardens of Celebrities and Celebrated Gardens in and 
around London (Hutchinson, 25s. net), and has illustrated 
it with a number of pleasant coloured pictures. She begins 
with Lambeth and Fulham Palaces, and recalls how, as Fulle: 
said, “‘ gardens began to creep out of Holland into England in 
the reign of Henry the Eighth,” and Bishop Bonner, and 
Grindal after him, cultivated the vine with much success at 
Fulham. She goes on to Sion House, with the mulberry-tree 
that is reputed to have come from Persia in 1548; to the 
Chelsea ‘‘ Physicke Garden,” founded in 1670; to Marlborough 
House, with the garden that was laid out by the redoubiable 
Duchess Sarah, and that probably incorporated Nell Gwyunc’s 
garden; to Chiswick House, Holland House, and other more 
modern houses with gardens, including the house still standing 
in The Grove at Highgate where Coleridge lived with his friend 
Dr. Gillman from 1813 to 1834. If Miss MacGregor sometimes 
tells us a good deal more about the houses than about the 
gardens, that is no matter for complaint. Her book is highly 
interesting, and suggests that there is a pleasant field for research 
in the history of English gardens. Some British Ballads (Con. 
stable, 16s. net) is a good selection, including some of the less 
familiar pieces from the late Professor Child’s great work. 
Besides “ Chevy Chase” and “Sir Patrick Spens,” “ Helen of 
Kirkconnel” and “The Bailiff's Daughter of Islington,” we 
are glad to seo the old Border ballad on “‘ The Death of Parey 
Reed,” “The Twa Corbies,” ‘‘ Yonge Andrew,” ‘ Binnorie,” 
and others that are less commonly reprinted. Mr. Rackham has 
illustrated the book with a number of spirited drawings, in line 
and colour. Another pleasant volume is Saints and their Stories, 
by Peggy Webling (Nisbet, 12s. 6d. net), for which Mr. Cayley 
Robinson has made some thoughtful coloured designs, suggested 
by, rather than illustrative of, the lives of the twenty saints 
from St. Christopher to St. Joan of Are. 

Mrs. Anne Douglas Sedgwick draws a pretty picture of 4 
Childhood in Brittany Eighty Years Ago (Arnold, 10s. 6d. net) 
from the reminiscences of an old French friend. ‘The ways of 
Breton society under Louis Philippe were much as they had 
been under Louis XVI., and the peasantry clung to their 
ancient customs and traditions. Mrs. Sedgwick’s book, with 
its wealth of intimate detail about the young girl, her mother 
and her grandmother, reminds us not a little of Cranford, 
but Cranford was, of course, far more modern than Quimper. 
We are not sure that French provincial life, in its essentials, 
has changed very greatly in eighty years. The dwellers in 
large cities tend to exaggerate the speed at which society as a 
whole is being transformed by modern inventions. The book 
is well illustrated.——The well-known Amevican novelist, Mrs 
Gene Stratton-Porter, has written a capital book on J/oiiing 
with the Birds (Murray, 10s. 6d.), illustrated with many good 
photographs. Her knowledge of wild nature is attested by 
her stories. In this book she has set down “ the queerest and 
most peculiar things ” that she has noticed in her lifelong study 
of birds. She says, for instance, that she taught her parrot 
and her cage birds to whistle the “Carnival de Venise” to 
her piano accompaniment, and was proud of her feat, until she 
discovered that they whistled it just as well when she was 
working her sewing-machine. Her chapters on “ Nest Building ” 
and ‘‘ How the Birds Know ” are of great interest, because she 
can describe her observations in simple language. Mr. W. He 
Hudson has rewritten a well-known early book of his under the 
title of Birds in Town and Village (Dent, 10s. Gd. net), and has 
added to it six chapters on the birds of a Cornish village. Mr. 
E. J. Detmold has made for the book eight charming coloured 
pictures of birds, including a fine heron and a very sprightly 
jay. In Cornwall recently Mr. Hudson found that the starlings, 
wood-pigeons, and jackdaws were increasing rapidly in number, 
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aud that no modern gamckeeper would shoot a jackdaw despite 
his predatory habits. The book is well worth reading. 

The real life of modern Italy, as distinguished from the Italy 
of the tourist, is exceptionally well described by Miss Tony 
Cyriax in Among Italian Peasants (Collins, 12s. 6d.), with 
illustrations by herself. Her pictures seem at first somewhat 
affected in their homeliness, but when one grows used to them 
present the simple Italian peasantry more 


Tn 


one secs thai they re 
faithfully perhaps than a more conventional art might do. 


the book Miss Cyziax narrates with quict humour the little doings 


of a village somewhere in the Apennines. She makes us realize 
how desperately hard is the Italian peasant’s life. He works 
incessantly to scrape a bare living from the soil, and the failure 
of the harvest means starvation. The author shows, too, 
how the peasantry look to America as a land of gold, where 
un a few years they can save cnough to return home and live 
n modest comfort. All through the book we hear of villagers 
coming from, or setting out for, the New World, though they 
would much prefer, if they could, to stay in Italy. It is this 
ntimate connexion between Italy and America that caused 
President Wilson to be received with such overwhelming 
nthusiasm by the Italians early in the year, and that has 
sharpened the disappointment occasioned to Italy by the 
President’s attitude in regard to Fiume. Miss Cyriax has 
written a book which is not only entertaining in itself, but 


also throws much light on the domestic problems of Italy. | 


The village priest, it may be noted, is mentioned in very 
uncomplimentary terms, 
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CHILDREN’S BOOKS.* 

Tony o° Dreams’ is a fascinating book. We first make Tony's 
acquaintance as a boy of eight ycars old, who goes out alone 
on & summer night to investigate the mysteries of a pixie 
ruin. The child’s character develops all through the various 
stories, all more or less complete in themselves, until at last he 
is worthy of seeing Sir Galahad, and of riding with him on a 
quest. Dreams and reality are skilfully interwoven in these 
tales, and, though there is a serious tone about them, there is 
also plenty of fun and many merry adventures. The stories 
are wonderfully varied, and we follow Tony into many bcau- 
tiful and remarkable places and meet many interesting and 
amusing people, besides the “ good people” that his nurse held 
in such awe, but who turn out to be quite companionable hard- 
working field and garden fairies. There is the Pied Piper, 
thinking sadly of the imprisoned children, whom Tony sets 
free; mermaids and “Chineses” ; and old Roger the gardener. 
The animal characters are well drawn, as are the more or less 
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human beings. 
take their part in Tony’s adventures. We only hope that 
none of the little readers will try to act scenes from this book 
and attempt to slide up moonbeams over the housetops, or pay 
visits to orchards and cowsh 
for they might not be as chill-proof as Tony seems to have been. 
the illustrations are as charming as the stories, and those in 
vlour are as pleasing as the black-and-white sketches in the 
text. 
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The dedication beginning— 
** For you who never can be lost or dead, 
Baby o’ mine, Baby o’ mine ”— 
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has a haunting refrain. The little woodcut illustrations aro 
very good. We particularly like that of the caravan, with tho 
little boy standing on the top, and a wonderful-looking horse 
stretching his head out of the window. 

Under Sevenshielda Castle? is a very interesting, well-written 
story. Daphne and Dicky, aged nine and eight respectively, 
have always longed for adventures, and particularly for adven- 
tures connected with King Arthur and his Knights. They 
happen to spend a summer holiday near the ruins of an old 
castle, and hear the legend which tells of the King and his Court 
sleeping, “deep, deep underground,” in an enchanted hall, 
waiting till some brave adventurer comes to wind the horn 
loudly enough to awaken them. Of course the children deter- 
mine to call Arthur and Guinevere to the upper world again, 
and ihink and talk of little else but their great scheme. At this 
point the story almost imperceptibly becomes a dream, and a 
very vivid one too. Dicky finds his way down into the enchanted 
hall, and, though he fails to wake the grown-up people sleeping 
there, he rouses a little golden-haired girl and her dog, and 
brings them back to his sister. Then we have some charming 
scenes in which Gwyneth, the Celtic maid, and Gelert, the 
hound, make friends with the children, and afterwards succeel 
in winning the heart of the rather suspicious English nurse, 
who looks on Gwyneth, naturally enough, as a very odd little 
foreigner, talking gibberish and outlandishly dressed. But 
though even the grown-up people soon take her presence as a 
matter of course, she cannot forget her sleeping mother, and 
longs for the old simple life of Arthur’s Court. Motors frighten 
her, and she is bewildered by the ordinary things of to-day. 
When we are wondering how the author will find the way out 
of this complicated situation, she suddenly ends the dream by 
the solf-sacrificing death of the girl, and Dicky and Daphne 
wake up to find that they have both dreamt the same story. 
They then decide not to try to rouss King Arthur, for fear that 
he might be as lonely as the Gwyneth and Gelert of their vision. 
Though it ends gravely, the story is by no means sad, for the 
little party ruled over by the excellent nurse, and all the rest 
of the grown-up characters, are most life-like and entertaining. 
Miss Appleton’s full-page coloured illustrations are in her well- 
known graceful manner. 

Dreams and visions are popular this year in children’s books, 
and the writer of Throvgh a Reed-Frame* treats them very 
The hero of this story is a Boy Scout, and Bible 
characters appear to him in dreams, and enact their 
stories for him. They are well chosen and told. But 
besides the stories, this volume is also an elaborate picture 
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of dreams, and he generally uses “ Fazzer,”’ as he calls him, as 
his mouthpiece. His pronunciation is often a litile odd, and in 
his appropriate misuse of words he somehow reminds us of 
Dogberry. The parents’ as well as the children’s point of view 
is most amusingly suggested, and we should like to hear more 
of all the characters, but particularly of the really delightful 
Father, who was serenely good-tempered, oven when he found 
himself on business in London, with nothing but a Teddy Bear 
in his suit-case. He made this awful discovery on the top of a 
*bus. He opened the suit-case to look fur some important 
papers, 

“gave a violent tug, and—out came Buzzy! Poople were 
looking at mo as if they thought I was crazy . . . And now 
for tho terrible part of this tragic story. I tried to get Buzzy 
back in the suit-case, but it was like trying to get a chick back 
in its shell. It couldn’t be done! I heard a smothered laugh 
or two... the conductor shouted ‘Charing Cross! Aro 
you going to get off, Sir, or are you going to keep me here all 
night wile you argue the toss with yer Teddy Bear ?’” 

The illustrations, by Mr. Mackain himself, are worthy of the 
story. There are plenty of them, in colour and black-and- 
white. 

It was an ingenious idea to turn a snail and his shell into a 
species of motor caravan for a Brownie, an Elf, and a Gnome, 
and in The Wondexful Tale of the Trail of a Snail? Mr. Allan 
Wright has made a delightful book of fairy travel and adventure 
out of it. Snail isa quaint old creature who rumbles along 
and does odd things at times, such as turning his house and 
passengers upside alown, but they readjust themselves again 
and all journey aldng perseveringly, and after passing through 
such places as Will-o’-the-Wisp Marsh and Hump Hills, as we 
can seo by reference toe the map, they eventually arrive at 
Fairy Town, their destination. The illustrations are attractive, 
and full of elfish detail, and the colours are cheerful——T7he 
Adventures of Bulgy Billy’ is a little book of downright, cirewim- 
stantial nonsense. Bulgy’s adventures in search of the Apple 
of Beauty include a trial and almost an execution, and a ride 
with a witch on her broomstick, and end with the wedding of 
the queerly shaped hero with an equally bulgy lady called 
Millicent Mimwag. All this is told in verse, and illustrated 
in very bright colours. This and the preceding volume belong 
to * The Bunnykin Books”’ series. 

The Why-so Stories® give interesting answers to such questions 
as “ Why does the nightingale stay up all night 2?” or “ Why 
the Crow hates the Hawk,” with convincing assurance. In 
short, these are capitally told folk-tales about animals. In 
those days housekeeping must have been less simple, even for 
tigers, than we had beon led to suppose, for they had almost 
modern difficulties over the fuel question, and we learn that 
“ever since that time the Cat has stayed in the village, and the 
Tigers have had to eat their meat raw.” 

In The Story Teller’ we have well-written fairy-talos and 
allegories, supposed to come from the lips of a wandering 
story-teller. The picture on the cover shows him to us in the 
hall of an old castle, sitting by a blazing hearth, while the children 
gather round eagerly listening. “The Apple Dumpling” is 
the engaging name of one of the best of the stories, and in it 
we follow an old woman in her quest for an apple, with much 
amusement. Songs are woven into some of the stories, the 
words being fitted with appropriate music. Some of the coloured 
illustrations are very pretty.——.A Story Garden™ is a companion 
volume by the same author as the former book, but for vounger 
children. Miss Lindsay is an American, and though the tales 
are about simple everyday things there will be a special flavour 
of adventure for English children in the idea of going to a wood 
to pick grapes and persimmons. Miss Poulson has written a 
Preface to the stories, and advises us to “Trust them ” and 
“Use them,’ a somewhat quaint expression, which, however, 
need not interfere with anybody's pleasure in this nice little 
book. Miss Young shows us some happy, cheerful children 
in her illustrations, but their parents are serious-looking people, 
very soberly dressed, 

The Day Time Story Book" might be described as a little hand- 


book for mothers to use when dressing their babies, cutting | 


their nails and brushing their hair. The writer thinks that all 
these undertakings can best be carried to a smiling conclusion 
to the sound of a story, and here gives us some pretty tales, 
very suitable for this pleasant purpose. The book is well 
illustrated. 


| 





Tuchk-Me-In Stories® are told in the manner of fables. They 
are short and end with a clearly defined moral. Children are guys 
to enjoy them, for the animals behave in the proper traditional 
way, and are altogether very lively and amusing. The picture, 
are capital. Mr. Comstock has _.ot forgotten that the creatures 
he portrays are furry. He does not dress them up, an] the 
result is the charming fluffiness of rabbits and other small deer, 
in fine winter coats. 

Blackie’s Children’s Annual" is as delightful a volume as ever, 
Mrs. George Wemyss tells a story about a lively party of childrea 
with her usual good spirits and insight into character. In thi, 
tale, as in several others, there are echoes of the war, as it touche: 
the lives of English children. Miss Angela Brazil is anothe; 
popular writer who gives us a good story. There are besides 
many other interesting tales, merry verses, and pretty brightly 
coloured pictures for children of all ages.——Stories, verses, and 
pictures follow each other in great variety in this excellent 
Little One’s Books We are particularly amused by the children 
who made a very willing baby realistically play the part of a 
“ war pig,” much to nurse’s consternation. Some of the songs 
are set to tuneful music, with a crisp clear rhythm, which cay 
easily be played by young performers. 

The Three Bears (Blackie, 10d.) is a good little picture-book 
of favourite fairy-tales.—Some of the verses and pictures in 
The Animals’ Fun Book (same publishers, 2s.) have appeared 
before, but it is sure to please little children who like to sa» 
animals skating, dancing, and generally making merry.—— 
A-Huniing We Will Go (same publishers, Ls. 6d.) is a good ABC 
with spirited pictures of hounds and horses. 





SOME BOOKS OF THE WEL’. 


—_——_ 
(Notice in thie column does not necessarily precludes sudsequent review.) 








Tae DecemBprr Moyrattes.—It is pleasant to see in the 
Nineteenth Century a cheerful article. Mr. Beach Thomas 
maintains that as the result of the war we have “A Bette: 
England—not a Worse,” and most readers will agree that he 
proves his case. By way of contrast Sir Samuel Hoare sets 
down * The Acid Tests of the Coalition Government ”’ as housing, 
Ireland, foreign policy, and is uncertain how the Coalition will 
react to them. Mr. Sydney Brooks states the facts concerning 
“Mr. Wilson and the Treaty,” and concludes that “ the war 
may (or may not) have made a new world. It has certainly not 
made a new America.’ Sir Oliver Lodge discusses “ The New 
Theory of Gravity,” reminding us that “for all practical pur 
poses Galilean and Newtonian dynamics still remain.” Major 
Lindsay Bashford’s article on “ Allenby’s Victories and Britain's 
Opportunity ’’—a plea for railways in the Near East—is worth 
reading, a3 well as Mr. F. E. Green's pleasantly reminiscent 
article on “ Surrey in Literature.”’——-In the Fortnightly Lady 
Bell has a candid and sympathetic article on “* Women at the 
Works—and Elsewhere,” in which she discusses the great 
changes made by the war in the lives of many women, and tlie 
necessity of bridging over the gulf between the woman of means 
and the working woman. She points out, of course, that the 
term ** woman of means ”’ must not now be interpreted literally, 
a3 many working women are better off than their educated 
sisters. ‘ Hibernicus,” writing on “* The Covernment’s Oppor- 
tunity in Ireland,” hazards the surprising statement that * the 
Ulster and the Sinn Fein difficulties are by no means so fov- 
midable as they were,” and proposes to * impose ”’ a ‘* Dominion 
Home Rule ’’ scheme on Nationalist Ireland, leaving Ulster out. 
Why should we “impose” a scheme which the Trish say that 
they will not have? Mr. J. B. Firth’s title, “ A Government in 
Trouble,” indicates the nature of his article. Judge Parry 
contributes an excellent study of “The Humour of George 
Eliot’: he has found humour even in Theophrastus Such. 
The Contemporary opens with Mr. Herbert Samuel's “ The Plight 
of the Taxpaver—and the Remedy,” a cautious plea for “ a war- 
fortunes tax” but not a general levy on capital. On the othet 
hand, Professor Pigou in ‘* The Problem of the National Debt” 
argues for a general levy, which, he thinks, might raise four 
thousand millions, if associated with “a subsidiary levy on 
earned incomes.” Mr. Hogge in an ecstatic article definea 
* Free Liberalism” as a “ crusade for justice,” but he goes on 
to indicate that Ulster must be coerced into accepting Romav 
Catholic and Sinn Fein rule. “ Ulster, however, is not Ireland, 


and, if she is recalcitrant, cannot be permitted to determine 
for ever the course of home politics. 


Nor can we risk continuing 
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friction with America on her account. A generation in any 
event would wipe out the memory of firm action. The Empire 
has been called upon to make many greater sacrifices.” That 
js, Ulster is to be treated like Alsace-Lorraine in 1871, on the 
supposition that her national spirit will be quelled in a gener- 
ation. ‘‘ Free Liberalism” seems to be closely akin to the 
Prussianism of Bismarck. Sir J. W. Gregory gives an in- 
structive but not very hopeful account of ‘“ The Prospects 
of Oil Wells in Britain.” Professor Eddington’s article on 
“ Rinstein’s Theory of Space and Time” is lucidly written ; he 
is, of course, known for his special study of the question. 
Mr. Seccombe’s appreciation of George Eliot and Lord 
Hugh Cecil’s plea for “P.R.’’ may also be mentioned. 
In the National Review Lord Edward Gleichen writes on ‘‘ Moslems 
and the Tangle in the Near East.’’ He takes a serious view 
of the unrest caused by the Allies’ interminable delay in formu- 
lating a solution of the Turkish question. ‘In the eyes of all 
Mohammedans it is the British Empire, and no other Power, 
that counts in the settlement of the world.’’ He says that we 
can “ make a good beginning by a policy of reassurance as regards 
Moslem religious susceptibilities, by keeping a firm and directing 
hand on the headquarters of Turkish authority, and by refraining 
from the introduction of sudden and startling political changes 
for which the Mohammedan world is not yet ready.” Miss 
Rachel M. Parsons in an article on “‘ Engineering for Women” 
shows how much good work women engineers did during the 
war, and pleads on their behalf for fair treatment now that they 
are being excluded from the industry by the opposition of the 
Trade Unions. Miss Frances Pitt contributes an interesting 
and timely article on ‘‘ The Rise and Spread of the Rat.” 
Llackwood’s, besides its readable articles on the war, has a good 
article by “‘ A Southern Loyalist,” entitled “‘ In Ireland To-day.” 
He says, very truly, that the uncertainty as to whether the 
Government mean to introduce Home Rule or not is acting like a 
blight on the country. The Roman Catholic clergy, he thinks 
do not want Home Rule, but they are afraid to say so; they 
dread the growing influence of Sinn Fein, but will not combat 
it openly. They seek popularity by cheap abuse of Great 
Britain. 








With the Persian Expedition. By Major M. H. Donchoe. 
(Arnold. 16s. net.)—This well-written and interesting book 
describes the doings of the “ Hush-Hush” Brigade, General 
Dunsterville’s force, in Western Persia and on the Caspian last 
year. It was a romantic adventure, with an absurdly small 
force, in a wild country overrun by Turkish regul ars and Persian 
bandits, and the wonder is that any of the party returned. A 
British detachment of thirty men was sent to capture Zinjan, 
2 town of twenty-four thousand people, with a garrison of several 
hundred Turks, and actually succeeded. A bold Captain with an 
armoured car and a few non-commissioned officers reconnoitred 
to the very gates of Tabriz. When the Turks advanced south- 
ward in force, three hundred British and Indian troops held 
them up for some hours at the pass south of Tabriz on September 
12th, 1918, and retired in good order. Major Donohoe speaks 
with profound contempt of the Persian levies, who always ran 
away, and of the Persian notables, who secretly plotted against 
us, and who grew rich by cornering the grain market at a time 
when their poorer fellow-citizens were dying of starvation in 
hundreds. His description of the route from Baghdad by 
Hamadan to Resht and Enzeli on the Caspian is excellent, and is 
illustrated with some very good photographs. 


Shakespeare and the Makers of Virginia. By Sir A. W. Ward. 
(H. Milford. 4s. net.)—'This year’s Shakespeare Lecture to the 
British Academy is singularly interesting. It discusses, first, 
Shakespeare’s personal connexions with the wealthy noblemen 
and City merchants who were interested in the Virginia Company, 
and who were also, in some respects, a kind of Opposition in 
James I.’s reign. Sir A. W. Ward thinks that Shakespeare, in 
describing the shipwreck in The Tempest, drew on a letter in 
which William Strachey, secretary to the Virginia Company at 
Jamestown, narrated the wreck of Sir George Somers’s ship 
in the Bermudas in 1609. The letter was not published till long 
after Shakespeare’s death; presumably, then, some leading 
member of the Company allowed him to read it. Secondly, 
Sir A. W. Ward examines the political teaching of the plays, 
and concludes, we think rightly, that Shakespeare showed no 
bias in favour of the Opposition. ‘He was—could he help 
4t ?—an aristocrat by nature; but he was no follower of party, 





faction, or sect.”” “He stood, one and whole, in Church and 
State, steadfastly on the side of degree or Order, the dispensation 
of God to man, and therefore on the side of Ordered Freedom, 
as against that of the inevitable sequence of faction, tyranny, 
and mob-rule.”’ 


Alexander Henderson, Churchman and Statesman. By Sheriff 
R. L. Orr. (Hodder and Stoughton. 15s. net.)—This is a well- 
written and well-informed biography of the Covenanting leader 
in the revolt of the Scottish Presbyterians against Charles I. 
His personal popularity as the minister of Leuchars, Fife, was 
a great asset to the Covenanters, but Sheriff Orr is honest 
enough to admit that the Scottish nobles opposed the King 
largely because he had threatened to inquire into their dubious 
dealings with Church lands. The picturesque story of the 
Edinburgh citizens crowding to sign the Covenant on a flat 
tombstone in Greyfriars Churchyard seems to be unirue; it 
was apparently invented by Robert Chambers, perhaps under 
the influence of the ‘‘ Waverley Novels.” Henderson was one 
of the Scottish Commissioners sent to London to co-operate 
with Parliament during the Civil War. It is strange that this 
able man should have exaggerated the strength of English 
Presbyterianism so far as to think that a Kirk on the Scottish 
model could be set up in England. The author, however, 
insists, rightly or wrongly, that Henderson did not want to 
force Presbyterianism upon us, and that he was misled by the 
English fanatics. To Cromwell and the Independents, of 
course, ‘ New Presbyter was but old Priest writ large.” 

An Invisible Kingdom. By W.S. Lilly. (Chapman and Hall. 
15s. net.)—Canon Barry has edited his friend’s last book, which 
Mr. Lilly was revising just before his death in August. It 
contains seven ethical essays, reprinted from the reviews, on 
“The Bond of Human Society,” ‘The Monitions of Strikes,” 
war, memory, sleep, the social value of Christianity, and the 
character of Cardinal Newman. Mr. Lilly’s religious standpoint 
was not ours, but his steady insistence on the moral law was 
valuable in an age of unrest. In the essay on ‘* The Mystery 
of Sleep” he recalls some curious and seemingly well-authenti- 
cated cases of dreams that anticipated events or the knowledge 
of events, as modern parallels to the legend of Pope Paschal I. 
being helped by a dream or vision to find the body of St. Cecilia. 





Fifty Years of Golf. By Horace G. Hutchinson. (Country 
Life. 10s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Hutchinson’s reminiscences, with their 
many illustrations, will interest every golfer, for he is the leading 
authority on the rise of golf in England. When he was a small 
child, his father went to live near Bideford, two miles from the 
now famous Westward Ho! course, which had been laid out in 
1864, at the instance of General Moncrieffe of St. Andrews and 
Mr. Gossett, the Vicar of Northam. Mr. Hutchinson learned to 
play as soon as he could wield a club, and was one of the Oxford 
team in the first inter-University match in 1878. He won the 
first Amateur Championship in 1886—the year when Mr. 
Balfour’s appointment as Chief Secretary for Iveland drew 
public attention to the curious Scottish game of which he was a 
devotee. It is hard to believe as one looks back that the game, 
then almost unknown in England, has become universal in a 
gencration. But golf in America has developed still more 
rapidly. Mr. Hutchinson’s account of the best American 
courses, with water laid on at each green and other elaborate 
devices, shows that the American golfer takes his game even 
more seriously than our British players do. Mr. Hutchinson 
proudly reminds us that he was the first Englishman to be 
elected captain of the Royal and Ancient, of St. Andrews, in 
1908. One of his relatives remarked: *‘‘ I’m glad they’ve made 
Horace that. It will look so well in his obituary notice.” 


British Campaigns in the Nearer East, 1914-1918. British 
Campaigns in Africa and the Pacific, 1914-1918. By Edmund 
Dane. 3 vols. (Hodder and Stoughton. 7s, 6d. net each.)— 
In these three volumes, two devoted to the Nearer East and one 
to Africa and the Far East, Mr. Dane has narrated very com- 
petently the history of the various campaigns in which British 
troops were engaged outside France and Flanders. As a com- 
pact account of a large subject, his book may be commended. 
It is illustrated with useful maps and plans. Mr. Dane has 
worked in some details that are new to us, and his comments 
on the operations are instructive. 











Precepts and Judgments. By Marshal Foch. Translated 
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by Hilaire Belloc. (Chapman and Hall. 9s. net.)—This 
is a collection of passages from Marshal Foch’s two famous 
books on the principles of war and on the conduct of war. 
The precepts are arranged alphabetically according to subject. 
The judgments, arranged chronologically, refer for the most 
part to the war of 1870; at the close are a few terse judgments 
on bygone commanders. Major Grasset has written a highly 
interesting memoir of the Marshal by way of introduction. 
Mr. Belloc’s version is excellently done. The little book will, 
we think, make its readers anxious to read the originals from 
which it is compiled. The Principles has been translated by 
Mr. Belloc himself; the Conduct of War is not yet available in 
English. 

Happiness in the School. By C. W. Bailey, M.A. (Blackie. 
2s. net.)—Mr. Bailey’s book is a practical but very elementary 
account of educational liberalism in some of its aspects and in 
the modified form in which it appears in most old-established 
schools. The teacher cannot, he insists, study the instincts of 
children too carefully. It is the satisfying of these instincts 
which gives education its natural force. Unhappy the teacher 
whose methods are in opposition toit. At different ages different 
instincts are uppermost. “It is the main business of teaching 
to ‘gather rosebuds’ while we may, and to use each instinct 
at the time of its highest development.” ‘Time and oppor- 
tunity are only presented once to the educator. 


A Brief Description of the Holy Sepulchre, Jerusalem. By 
George Jeffery. (Cambridge University Press. 10s. 6d. net.) 


—Mr. Jeffery’s scholarly book contains not only a description 
of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, but also a history of it, 
with quotations from the accounts of travellers who visited 
the church from the fourth century onwards, and with plans, 
photographs, and reproductions of old prints. Mr. Jeffery 
describes also the lesser shrines of Jerusalem and the various 
European copies of the world-renowned church, especially 
the early and very curious group of buildings at San Stefano, 
Bologna. We must be content to say that the book is of great 
interest and value, and that it should be read by intelligent 
tourists before they go to Jerusalem and after they return. 
Mr. Jeffery reminds us of the amazing variety of religions that 
are represented at Jerusalem. It is a strange fact that, in 
the very ancient little Church of the Tomb of the Virgin, the 
Moslems still pray at a niche on the south side of the tomb, 
hard by the altars of the Roman Catholics, Armenians, Greeks, 
and other Christians. 





NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS, 





a 

Allen (W. E. D.), The Turks In Europe, 8vo.............-. (Murray) net 10/6 
Andrews (M. A.), The Sign of Love, er BVO. ........5066- (S.P.C.K.) net 2,0 
Anstruther (E. H.), The Husband, cr 8v0...........0.cceeeee (Lane) net 7/0 

Approaches towards Church Unity, ed. by Xd. Smyth and W. Walker, 
Di Gebdnashankabd eames huediwd panels oo Univ. Press) net 5/6 
Ausonine, Vol. I., with English trans. by H, G. . White — mann) net 7/6 
Hallatd (F.). Why Not Islam? cr 8VO..............c00008 V.C.0.) net 3.6 

Benson (OU, H.) and Betts (G4, HL), Agric iiture and the F SEE Business, 
i ebitéR ns ehebecaCebhdbeuwes debs dancene danse ; Paul) net 106 
. Y. E.), Man- Making, 8vo.. é , . M. Watkins) net 7 6 
B>, Beery Se GOR, GF BVO, 6. occa ccccceccuces (J, Clarke) net 3,6 

Bond (is. W.), The Quit-Rent System iu ‘the “Ame rican Colonics, 8vo 

(Oxford Univ, Press) net 126 
Bowman (A, A.), Sonnets from a Prison Camp, cr 8vo........ (Lane) net 5 0 
brett-Young (F'.), Poems, 1916-1918, Svo............cecees (Collins) net 5.0 
Hrinton (R. 8.), Carpets, cr 8VO .......cccscccceccccceee (Pitman) net 2/6 
Brown (C. i), Yale ‘Talks, cr Svo.......- ‘ -(Oxiord Univ, Press) net 4,6 
Jeurow (¢ Poems: in Time of War; in Time of Peace. .(Collins) net 5,0 


Balkan Problems ond European Peace, 


Duxton (N,) yo Leese (C. L.), 
(Allen & Unwin) net 4/6 


er Svo 
Child (HL), The Y« 














lLow Dock “and other Poems of Love, cr 8vo (Nisbet) net 2.6 

Church (A. H.), Lhalassiophyta and the Subacrial Transmigration, 8vo 
(Oxford Univ, Press) net 36 
Clark (Alice), Working Life of Women in the 17th Cer weed (Routledge) net 10.6 
Clark (A.), The Margarct Hook, cr Svu.......ccccccccccses (Tanc) net 5/0 
Clouston (J. 8.), Simon, cr 8vo....... ae .. (Blackwood) net 60 
Clutton-Brock (A.), Essays on Art, Isino............ -(Methuen) net 5,0 

Loe (Fanny E.), Stories to Read and to "y il for Little Ones of Nine and ; 

BOM, GF OVS cccscccsscsscoscoece reper er re , . (Harrap) net 50 
Cooper (BE. H.), Kaglish Lakes: Water-Colours, Svo ........ (Black) net 2.6 
Lowley Carol Book (The), 2nd Series, 8vo.... ....(Mowbray) net 20 

Uritchiey (G.), Te M rend of the Gemshaney eaten aud other Stories 
for Children, cr 8vo........ nes : “s .-(Allenson) net 50 
: ker (B. M.), The Pagoda ‘Tree, db un SET ETE ET OE (Cassell) net 70 
(Crowther (J. “4 ), lons, Electrons, and Joni zing Poi ations (LE, Arnold) net 12.6 
rland (G.), Rosalys, and other Poems, er 8vo....(G, Richards) net 36 
ee ek, Ge ee I Dic cccccaccsbassdctenerinons (Murray) net 3,6 

De La Mare (W.), Rupert Brooke aud the Lutelleet sal Imagination, cr 8vo 
(Sidgwick & Jackson) net 2% 
Piana of the Ephesians, by “ Rita,” cr Svo .........0.0c00. (8. Low) net 70 
Ditton (fb. J.), The Peace Conference, 8vo eee ee (Hutchinson) net 21.0 
biowdall (Hon, Mrs,), Susie, er Svo.... aeoveeneecad (Duckworth) net 7/0 
Wrummond (H.), A Maker of Saints, cr Svo .. ..+.(S. Paul) net 7,0 
dorary (14.-Col. W. P.), All the King’s Men. er BVO (Ch apman & Hall) net 7,0 
by) ke (H, Van), The Broken Soldier and the Maidof France(Harper) net 2/6 
Parnshaw (J. P.), The Student's Manual of Précis-Writing (Wilson) net 26 


is (4.), ERP er ae: (Allenson) net 3/6 
giish Carol Book (The), 2nd Series abnhi asin tal (Mowbray) net 3/6 
Story Book of Birds and Beasts (Hodder & Stoughton) net 7/6 
The Geste of Duke Jocelyn, cr Svu...... 00000 (S. Low) net 


Preachers’ Heljy 


Byvo, 


! 
i 
} bre (J.H.), The 
1 


araal (J), 





—————- 


Ferguson (J. C.), Outlines of Chinese Art, Svo..(Camb. Univ. Press) not 169 
Fronto (Marcus Cornelius), The Correspondence of, Vol. I. (Heinemann) net 

















Gage (Capt. H. C.), X-Ray Observations for Foreign Bodies (Heinemann) net Hi 
ey a ao ), Addresses in American, cr 8vo........ (Heinemann) net 6/0 
Gates (W Art of Drawing Human Figure aes fled. .(Bailligre) net 7/6 
Golden Book -" Famous Women, 4t0.......... (Hodder & Stoughton) net 20/9 
Goldingham (C, 8.), Fetters: a Novel, cr &vo...... (Allen & Unwin) net 7/9 
Great French Sermons, 2nd Series, cr 8VO...........40. (Sands) net 7/6 
Hancock (S.), King Alired, and other Poems, cr Svo........ (P. Allan) net 5/9 
Harrison (J.), The History of the Monastery of the Holy-rood and of ‘ 

the Palace of Holyrood House, 4to.............+.. (Blackwood) net 25/0 
Hayens (f1.), A Kidnapped Prince, GE BiGicasvsasacines (S.P.C.K.) net 3/6 
Heidenstam (V. Von), Sweden's Laureate Selected Poi ms, cr Svo ; 

(Oxiord Univ, Press) net 6/0 
History of the 50th Infantry Brigade, 1914-1919 (Oxford Univ. Press) net 13 4 
Holloway (H.), The Reformation in Ireland, cr 8vo......(8.P.C.K.) net 775 
Homer (D. W.), Meteorology for All, cr 8VO......6....244 (Witherby) net 6/9 
Homer, The Odyssey, Vol. IL., 18m0........eeeeeee: (Heinemann) net 7/¢ 
Hooke (H. €.), Charlie's Mascot, OE BG icnscnednacaencans (Black) net 6/ 
Hutten (Barone ss), Happy House, CE BVO. ccccccecces (Hutchinson) net 69 
Isle Of Wight, vO... cccccccscccccscecvcccccccscssesee (Biack) net 26 
John (O.), Towards the Sunshine, cr 8VO....... ccc eeeeeees (Casscll) net 66 
Jonescu (T.), Some Personal Impressions, 8vo............6. (Nisbet) net 9) 
Kapp (G.), The Prine ae of Electrical Enginecring, anc : their Applic a 

ii. We De Oi ntcannpednseeehntnes¢secene-ae ce Arnold) net 180 
Lampson (G, L.), Thoughts in Middle-Life, cr Svo........ ( Humph reys) net 86 
Leith (W. ©.), Domus Doloris, cr 8V0...........cccceeccess (Lane) net 7/6 
Lewis (E. W.), Land of Forgotten Things, and other Stories (Allenson) net 56 
ee (F.), A Garden of Peace, 8v0........ccccsceces (Collins) net 10/6 

BE ea ahd ritebbeennsccenbiden ss saeeonenns (Heinemann) net 76 
Rasbnee (Norma), With Other Ey TOs vncnscemaces wy Paul) net 7/0 
Louis (H.) and Caunt (G. W.). Tache amas r Tables, s$vo. Arnold) net 10/6 
Lucas (E, V.), The Phantom Journal, and other Essays, &e B. CCstethne n) net 60 
Luquiens (F, W.), Au Introduction to Old French Phonology and Morph- 

dens, 6 ED. candadeccnnekéddehne chute cnmees (Oxford Univ, Press) net 10/6 
Lyall (D.), Married Quarters, cr Svo.......... (Hodder & Stoughton) net 60 
Lynd (R.), Ireland: a Nation, cr 8V0......6...0eeeee eens (Richards s) net 7/6 
Martial, Epigrams, Vol. JF., 28M ........sccececes (Heinemann) net 7/6 
Martin (E. J.). The Emperor Julian, cr Svo...... .-(8.P.C.K.) net 86 
Miles (E.), Self-Help as a Habit, cr 8VO........ cece ee eeeeee (Dent) net 50 
Moorman (Pf. W.), Plays of the Ridings, er 8vo............ (Mathews) net 36 
Mordaunt (Elinor), Old Wine in New Bottles : Short Stories (Hutchinson) net 69 
Mother Goose’s Nursery Rhymes, Toy 8VO ..........e5eee (Black) net 126 
Mulets (L, E.), Children of the World, Part 1., cr 8vo........ (Harrap) net 36 
Mullens (W. H.), &c., A Geographical Bibliography of Buitish Ornithology, 

DE, Pepe kobe ce rncsesigeservescurceseseccsosesenas (Witherby) ne t 60 
Murphy (CH, ), The State of the Soul, cr 8vo.........4.. (Skeffington) net 5/0 
Nursery Rhymes, Set to Music (No. 1), roy 8vo.. (Aldine Pub. Co.) net 50 
Odd Hint to the R.A.F. (The), by “ Wing Commander . (T, Warden) net 246 
Paradise of Posers (The), by “‘ Zingari,” cr 8vo.......... (Humphreys) net 3.6 
Plutarch’s Lives, Vol. VITT., 18mo ...........-.-.00005 (Heinemann) net 7/6 
Powell (J.) and Gribble (F.), The History of Ruhleben, 8vo..(Collins) net 10.6 
Prisoner of Pentonville (A), by “Red Band,” cr Svo...... (Mathews) net 3/6 
Raymond (E. T.), All and Sundry, 8v0..........60.0000. (F. Unwin) net 10,6 
Richardson (R. C.), The Ski-Runner................0e008: (Simpkin) net 4/6 
Roget (F. F.), Altitude and Health, 8vo................ (Constable) act 120 
Rolle (Richard, of Hampole), The Ofticium and Miracula of (3.P.0.K.) net 5,0 
Ross (Sir R.), Psychologies, cr 8V0...........-ceeeeeeeee (Murray) net 2 
Rossetti (D, G.), The Blessed Damozel, roy 8vo.......... (Harrap) net 25,0 
Rudolf (R. de M.), The Wiltons in War Time, cr 8vo........ (8.P.C.K.) net 2,4 
Seymour (Beatrice K.), Invisible Tides, cr Svo..(C ‘hapman & Hall) net 7/0 
Somerville (H. B.), The Man’s Story, cr Svo........ (Hutchinson) net 6,9 
Stockings and Stuff, and other Nonsense, lsmo.......... (Humphreys) net 3,6 
Street (C.), Frills and Foibles, cr 8V0O..........ece005 (Humphreys) net 2/6 
DOMES, VOR. Fig SOMO. cc cccvvceresececcecceeteces (Heinemann) net 7/6 
Sees GED, DOO DGWM, GF OVO, ccccccccccsccsustencenses (Westall) net 6,0 
Treasury | —. Poetry (A), cr 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) net 10.6 
Trist (E. A Children’s Jesus, roy 8VU.........eeeee S.P.C.K.) net 26 
Tulford } CGE (Simpkin) net 26 
Twain (M.), Saint Joan of Arc, roy 8VO.............0000- (Harper) net 60 
Walker (H, M.), The Northumberland Fusiliers, 1674-1902....(Murray) net 21/0 
Ward (F.), Animal Life under Water, 8Vo..... 2... 6. (Cassell) net 9,0 
Ward (J. W. G.), Problems that Perplex, cr 8\0............ (Allenson) net 5,0 
Watkinson (W. 1.), Quotations from the Writings of, Ilsmo (W.C.O,) net 26 
Westlake (H. F.), Westminster, cr 8vo................ (8.P.C.K.) net 3,6 
Whitman (C, H.), A Subject-Index to the Poems of Edmund Spenser, 

DUD cescecccscecccccccsececeecsostoesees (Oxiord Univ, Press) net 150 
Wiggin (K. D.), Ladies-in-Waiting, cr 8vo...... (Hodder & eee net 7/0 


.(Dent) net 26 


Williams (R.) and Ripman (W.), Continuation School French. 
Arnold) net 2/6 


Wilson (F. W.), A Second German Prose Composition, cr Svo (EB: 





Wilson (P. W.), The Church We Forget, 8vo...... (Morgan & Scott) net 7,6 
Wimbush (A. B.), Channel Islands: Water Colours, S8vo...... (Black) net 2/6 
ae THE 


PICTURESQUE EFFECT 
OLD-WORLD RED-TILED FLOOR 


OBTAINABLE ONLY OF 
LIBERTY & CO., Ltd., REGENT ST.,W. 1. COLOURED ILLUSTRATION FREE 


HAMPTONS’ USEFUL 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 


Hundreds of useful and specially acceptable things from 2s. 6d, upwards, 
TEA SETS, 21 pieces, from 18s. lld, DOWN QUILTS, from 26s, 9d. 
BRASS PLATE STAN DS, from 16s.6d, DOWN CUSIIIONS, from 193, 6d, 


essennions HAMPTONS [i530 56° 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER’S 


for 
HANDKERCHIEFS Christmas 
Write for Lalest Lis 


Gifts. 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER Ltd. 


t 40P sent post free. 
BELFAST 
Messrs. GREEN & ABBOTT, 
Builders & Decorators, 


473 OXFORD STREET, W.1 
BEG RESPECITULLY TO STATE THAT THEY ARE PREPARED TO 
ESTIMATE FOR INTERIOR AND EXTERIOR REPAIRS, PLAIN AND 
DECORATIVE PAINTING, ELC., ETC, 


Lire 
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TOTAL FUNDS =.- 223,318,162 [)ABLneron EDUCATION COMMITTE 


R oO | FIRE, LOSS OF PROFITS, one, Eaucatio o Contr mit see pre poso to appoint a uae EMPLOY MENT 
t > unde ake the « gg ( mplo nt and ¢ ( ork oft e Borouch, 

INSURANCE | | LIFE, MOTOR CAR, MARINE, Commencing salary £200-£250, acco ry if to aalihctiinan’ dal cumeronee, 
ACCIDENT, FIDELITY, BURGLARY, | ©22‘ilates to be between the ages of 25 and 40. They sho yuld have had a good 


education, experience of social 1 wi ok and some k nowledge of industrial cond it 
COM PANY, LIVE STOCK, ENGINEERING. Forms of application and details of dutic 3 may be obtained from the undersi 
pia os and should be returned completed by December 13th, 1919.—A, C, BOYDL, 
HEAD 1 North John Street, LIVERPOOL, Educi ation Office, Darlington, 
LIMITED. OFFI a | 24-28 Lombard Street, LONDON. end . ; Pod bP 
——E ~ “ = i api MAYNARD’S Ss GIRLS SCHOOL, EXETER. 


{D-MISTRESS, 















The Governing 
of a Head-Mistr hi hie 7m 
A: PEACE RISK [Re School is recognized by, and. 1 
s ‘The Head-Mistress will have a ho or 
rates, and taxes, and a commenci salary of £550 a year, and will be re« 
to comm nee her duties immediately after the end of the first ot 1 of 1921), 
m forms of application and detail d rticulars may be obtained from the 
Who is carrying your death Risk P CLERK to the GOVERNORS, to shun applications, with testimonials, not 
to exceed four, should be forwarded on or beiore the 20th 1 “uber, 
P D : Canvassing will be a disqualification, 
Is it your Family, JOHN F. DAW, 
i3 Bedford Cireus, Exeter, 
or 24th November, 1919, Clerk to the Governors 


a Life Assurance OfficeP pe QUEEN'S UNIVERSITY OF BELFAST. 





for the appointment 
ling 40 vear a 





S$ 2 grant from, the Lb 
e assigned to her fr » of — re 




















The PROFESSORSHIP of BOTANY becomes vacant on Ist January. 

WHY NOT LET THE PRUDENTIAL CARRY ITP | «atary sttaced to the office is £000 per annum, with a supplewent and Certain 
| benefits under the pension schenie, 

Full information as to remuneration and terms of apnointm . btatned 

from J. M. FINNEGAN, 
e - 
SALES BY AUCTION Pada WALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 

* 
“ARLY BOOKS ON MUSIC from the RENOWNED LIBRARY at BRITWELL PENZANCE COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
EARLY I R 
COURT 
—- SOTHEBY, WIL KINSON & HODGE | ,, Want 1, in January, owing to increased numbers, a MISTRESS for gen i} 
Porn ubiects to} . . on 2 oa cates 
h 1 § LL by AUCTION at their Large Galleri s, 34 and 35 New Bond 2 rm oon 3, two of wi 1m L n ed \ va i rod Ele nen v 
Street, m MONDAY. December 15th, at ONE o'clock precisely tas aes S anal wt i _ ll OR ae irene ypc Mir pages bandana " 

A very non ant, Interesting, and VALUAB LE COLLECTION of BOOKS O! — cao am or Ete MARDI £500. Forms of appl n may t btal 
AIRS, BALLADS, CATCHES, MADRIGALS, SONGS. Music from pe Be + sellng . + dressed envelope, from the HEAD-MISTRI 
. , “ a ~~ 4 aeeneati , ronerty of Wh hey shoul rned j j 
: ‘a Cie ec sayy A pglaaa eee Seen - ci Yated December 2nd, 1919, 
>. e I , I a. 

Mav be viewed two prior. Catalogues may be had. Illus d catalogue, . <a i " “ 
containing 5 plates, 58, h fal ARBOROUGH.—GOVERNMENT SCHOOL OF ART, 
j “Wanted, HEAD-MASTER for the above school, Applicants must 1 . 

FOR SALE. qualifications recognized by the Board of Education, Salary betw ul 

ee 7 ae ria £500. ace ding te — tions and experience A pplic 7 ] 

VOR SALE BY ORDER OF THE MORTGAGEES AND | full particulars, aiso date when dutics can be undertaken, tozether \ 
OWNERS. recent t timonials, to be sent to the undersigned not later than Decenl 

2 LEAST HOLD TOUSES, 15/17 Princelet Str t, Bethnal Gr n, EB. 1919, . = “— , —, 

6 LE SEI HOLD HOUSES, 3/13 Whitby Stre Bethnal Green, EB. Education Offices, Town Hall, R. UNDERWOOD, 
3 LE ASI HO! D HOUSES and STABLING, 6/8 10 Char Street, Bethnal Scarborough, 


Grecn, kK. , 
18 FREFMOLD HOVSES, 1/15 Edith Road, Tottewham. U Sivek sury 3 NGKONG. 


20 LEASH HOT D HOUSES, 22/80 Abbey Road, West Ham. 








8 SHOPS and woe LLING HOUSES, 20/2/4/6/8-36/38;40 Hare Street, LECTURER. on { $ ’ 
Bethnil G I LECTURER on $4,000 
2 LEASEHOLD HOt SES, 7/8 9 Grimsby Street, Prick Lane, Bethnal Green, Quarters, or an allowan : amas { ’, 
3 LEASEHOLD HOUSES, 39. 41/43 Willow Street, Stepney, E. Ayr ment three years, ren i li t 
2 LEASEHOLD HOUSES, 53/55 Brick Lane, EB. aX rhe present value of the § neighbourhood of 5s.) 
Yor further lars ly Mr. VAUGHAN, 321 Mare Street, Hackney. Applications, in duplicate, should state ag nd jalifications, and \ hes 
applicant is single or married, 
Write “‘F, W.,” c/o J. W. VICKERS & CO., Ltd., 5 Nicholas I E.C, 4 


kK ING EDWARD'S SCHOOL, BIRMINGHAM, 


WAR MEMORIAL, 


(yerses BOROUGH OF HALIFAX. 


EDUCATION COMMITTE! 








R tered as a War Charity), Mi NICTPAL SECONDARY SCHOOL (BOYS), 
Head-Maste1 J. G. GREENHALGH, M.A., B.Se, 
- Wanted, az early as possil » FORM MASTER for General Subject nD 
( tial Minin um salar £215, and previous ¢ rience in Secondary > ) 
A Fund of at t £5,000 is being raised for a M rial of 243 Old Edwardian or War Service accepted in fixing initial sal Re 
who died for th nt he Creat War. Forms of application and ales of salary may be obtained from 
izned, to whom ition must | nt not later than Deceml . 
Education Offices, W. HH. OSTLER, 
West House, Halifax, 5 
Old I rd i i3 of the school who have not received any | = ag = cae ee " . WMITTER 
bow . uM rial are asked to communicate with the Hon yy ENT EDIT ATION COMMITTEE. 
: lar respec i , . col sry aomooi FOR GIRLS, 7 rONBRLDGE, 
SORSEEEE, , : _ {FAD-MISTRESS required in a or Apri!. Candidates must hold a 
R Fr. 0. LANE, Degree or its equivalent from a Bi i h University and must be exy i i 
King Edward’s School, Secondary School work 
New Street, Initial salary not less than £420, with increments in a l } 
i i haw nitt s seale, to a maxi m im of at least £500, 
Birmingham. Forms of appil a atid eeein 4 , | a I Mr. T. X 
SOME, Technical Institute, ‘Tonbridge, Kent (on reecipt of a stamped, ad i 
should be sent not later than the loth D , 


envelope), to whom application 
APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND WANTED. | 53)": gt gn 
— ~ oT RTIES - i wwr ‘ Pal Al 5 ecomber 919, ) vr of Edu 
To EMPLOYERS—URGENT.—Will you GIVE A CHANCE | _ 1st December, 19 : 
to men who have served their country well, and now stand in need of TANTE : Janua . ‘xed School SSISTAN 
inmediate EMPLOYMENT? We have HUNDREDS of men of many trades W aS oe nap Ja es rye ies Re i] oe oo x cali 
and professions on our books; some partially disabled, most of them whole and SR, to take Junior M latics 1 li ral 











in good health. Please give us an opportunity of filling your vacancies Sub} oe Experiences _ op ag pete ee cag rs : is r 
CHURCH ARMY BX-SERVICE MEN’S EMPLOYMENT BUREAU, af fen on r¢ erg Be : ‘ 0 20K 4° cael ay bid at - . ; 
5 Bev r pnae paler ee r ‘elepl ldington 3440. ‘ole. | Of £26 per annum and sp ul in M 3 at t ‘ f £26 per: 1 
a “ St a . + . (Telephone: Laddington 34 Tele March 81st next.-Apply HEAD ML ‘STE R. Gr Sanne he 

ay : rabli xe, >, ymion, 


] ATTERSEA, 8. JOHN'S (C. of I ) TRAINING COLLE Je 





{ORNWALL EDUCAT ION COMMITTEE, | Applications are invited for the Px st £ PRINCIPAL of the Col! . 
J } Candidates must be under 45 years of age; in Priest's Orders; hold u 
NEWQUAY COUNTY SCHOOL FOR BOYS, Honours Degree of a British University ; with Lducational experience, 3s 
° £700 a year, with the use of the official residence and other emoluments 

Wanted for J ; jth ASSISTANT MASTER for Mathematics (Junior Applications for the Post must be sent, not later than De iber Slst, 1 ) 
Locals) and Geography, French wonld be a recommendation ; all subsidiary | to Rev, R. HUDSON, S, John’s College, Battersea, S.WW. 11, fom whoi sls 
sul hould | salary £180, rising by £10 annually to £250, | application forms and detailed information can b ained, 
br nio 1 allow wr good “ondar’ ‘hool experience, Applica- 
tions should re ’ HEADMASTER, County School for Boys, Newquay, | 4 HILDA’S ) HALL, OXFORD. Applications are invited f 
Cornwall, by Thursday, 18th 1919, e the post of TUTOR in E ’ “nave and Literature, Re 

Dated ib mber, 1919, to begin O ber, 1920, Applicat “not later than February 12th, 





further particulars apply to the PRINCIPAT 


M ASTE RS W: ANTED. (1) Public Schools, especially lassi % 





aca HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


WANTED in January, ASSISTANT MISTRESS for General Subjects with ; 2) Prep. Schools, ¢ al sut e, ¢ 








Bpecial i ions in Handwork nd Art. Commencing salary according to | Aa ANY SENIOR and JUNIOR VACANCIES FUTURE 
qualifi ms, bué not ! than 0 per year, Forms of Application from the | ARE] LR ASSOC IATION (Tutorial Dept., PF. C. Needes), o3 foria 
undersigned to be completed and returned not later than 18th December to | sty t. 3.W. 1. 
ALI OLDE, cation Office "Darlington, 
— ee oe ad : SOOT IRR ae YEQUIRED, for Prep l, South of Scotland 

\ TANTED, for January, TWO MISTRESSES— W MASTER in January. ¢ 1. Good Bet: 

(1) Domestic Science, (2) Modern Languages—who will between them | Musical if possible. Good salary otfere« Church duty en Su da ext — 
take charge of a Sentor House.—Apply THE PRINCIPALS, Elmwood, Harrogate. Apply Box No, 957, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, Lond vV.c, 2 
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(} ORNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
~ $f. AUSTELL COUNTY SECONDARY QMIXED) SCHOOL. 


ASSISTANT MASTER and MISTRESS required in January to take between 
them English in the Upper and Middle School, French in the Middle School, 
and Junior Form work except Mathematics and Science. Good qualifications 
in Arts required, Physical drill or music and good games a recommendation, 
Salary :—Master, £180, rising £10 per annum to £250. Mistress, £150, rising £10 
per annum to £220, 

Application. and copies of testimonials to be sent to the HEAD-MASTER, 
County School, St. Austell, not later than 13th December, 1919. 

Date d 20th Nove mb r, 1919. 


EEDS BOYS’ MODERN SCHOOL. 
APPOINTMENT OF HEAD-MASTER, 

Applications are invited for the Head-Mastership of the above-named School, 
which will become vacant at Easter, 1920, Candidates must be Graduates of a 
British University. Commencing salary £600 per annum. 

Forms of application, which should be returned not later than Sist December, 
may be obtained from the undersigned, 

JAMES GRAHAM, 


Ei lucation Department, Teds, Director of Educ ation. 


“ITCHIN GRAM SCHOO 





GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


TWO MASTERS wanted for next Term: one for Science and the other for 
Mathematics and Physics, Salaries according to the Herts County Council 
Scale, Initial salaries according to qualifications and experience. —Apply to the 


HEAD-MASTER, ois idan > LA nS SE 
rINHE NATIONAL FROEBEL UNION. 

The Governors of the National Froebel Union invite applications for the post 
of SECRETARY. Salary £240, rising by annual increments of £10 to £200, 
Last day for applications, January 15th, 1920.—Further particulars aad form of 
application from Miss 1. H, MACLEAN, — Froebel Union, Norwich 
House , a Southampton Steeet, Bloomsbury, W.C.1 


ow ERSITY WOMEN’ 8 INFORMATION OFFICE and 
VOCATIONAL LIBRARY, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, W.1. 
Information can be obtained on all matters relating to openings for University 
women cross Miss H. M. CHAPPEL » (Oxf. Hon. Mods. Maths.), Secretary. 


LECTURES, &eo:. 
ECTU RES AT 153 BROMPTON ROAD, 8.W. (near 


Harro Te lay, December 9th, at 8 p.m., the Rev. A. H. LEE 
on “ AL Wk mx, * and on Friday, December 12th, at 3.30 p.m,, A. Ek. WALTE 
on “SOME MYSTIC ASPECTS OF THE HOLY GRAIL.” Admission free, 


des CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
. WOMEN TEACHERS,—Recognized by the Board of Education as a 
Training College for Secondary Teachers. Principal: Miss M. H, WOOD, M.A, 
(London), Litt.D, (Dublin); Classic al Tripos, Cambridge; Girton College. A 
residential College providing a year’s professional training for secondary teachers, 
‘the Course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate (The ory 
and Practice) and for the Teachers’ Diploma of London University, Ample 
opportunity is given for practice in teaching Science, Languages, Mathematics, 
and other subjects in schoois in Cambridge, Students are admitted in January 
and in September. Fees 80 guineas and 70 guineas, 

Particulars as to qualifications for admission, scholarships, bursaries, and loan 
fund may be obtained on application to The PRINCIPAL, Training College, 
w ollasto: a Road, Camb ridge. 


ING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. _ 
rE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
87 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students 
vre trained in this Coll ege to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of 
training extends over 3 years, end includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics 
on the ‘Swer lish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene, Dancing, 
Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c.—For Prospectus apply Secret: uty. 


it ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, “COLET GAR. 
DENS, WEST KENSINGTON, Training College for Teachers Presidené : 
Kt. Lon, Sir William Mather, LL.D.; Chairman and Hon. Treasurer: Mr. ©. G. 
Montefiore, M.A.; Sec. : Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—-For information concern- 

ing Sche larships and Loan Fund apply to the P rincipal, Miss kL. LAWRENCE. 


Rex AL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE. 
(UNIVERSITY et LON DON,) 
Principal: Miss E, C, HIGGINS, B.A, 








The College prepares Women Students for the London Degrees in Science 
and Arts, 

ELEVEN ENTRANCE SCHOL ARSHIPS, from £50 to £60 a year, and a 
certain number of Bursaries of not more than £30, tenable for three years, will 
be offered for Competition, in June, 1920. Inclusive fee £120 a year. 

For further particulars apply to the SECRETARY, Royal Holloway College, 
Enaleficld Green, Surrey. 
toe DOOR LIFE.—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 

FARM, NEWBU RY, Gardening for women. Extensive range glass- 
houses, Vegetables, Fruit, Flowers, and Rock Gardening. Full theorctical 
instruction. Botany by B. Sc. Notable Successes in Examinations, Beekeeping, 
Market ing, Fruilt- ~preserving. —For illustrated prospectus apply PRINCIPALS, 


Ca for WOMEN at ILEDEN COLLEG E 

(removed from UDIMORE to a more extensive property). Healthy 

© —e life, with practical, comprehensive training. Entries any date. Non- 
idents ~ received. Term bezan 29th Septem bor.—Prospectus of RIDLEY 
LAKE, Kingstone, near Canterbury. 


GIRLS’ “SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
| AINES HILL SCHOOL, TAUNTON.—Three houses on 


high ground in open country Outside borough. Church teaching. Staff 
trained] specialists. Domestic economy house for students over 17. Fees 86 to 
96 guineas -—Prinefpal, Miss PRIMROSE, M.A. 
(JAuUDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
SEASCALE (near Lake pe eae, CUMBERLAND. 

¢ nique situation on the North-West coast, ‘where the climate is sunny, dry, 
and bracing. Separate houses for Senior and Junior upils, 

The aim of the Schoo! is to supply a thorough education at a moderate cost, 
and to ensure that all the giris’ ey both work and play, shall tea 
to the building up of character and formation of good habits, 

Pupils are met at Euston, Leeds, Marclester, Liverpool, and Carltale. 














H : HPiIiIESBL D 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Principal—Miss WALLIS. 
Private Residential School for Girls. Tele.: ‘ Watford 616." 


"N\HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD. 
Lead- ree? Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 


odern History, Somerville College, Oxford, 
Bracing alr from Downs and sea, 








—__, 


INGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD.—Spring Term, 1920, 

begins on Tuesday, January 20th, when Miss MACRAE MOIR will 

hand over the school to Miss F. M. 8. BATCHELOR, late Assistant Lecturer at 

— College for Women (University of London), "Pros pectus on applicat} 2, 
Tel. : 7 Gray shott. ” 


“TNC HESTER SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—SC HOL ARSHIP 
value £40 is offered on an EXAMINATION to be held in March, 1 920, 
tenable for 3 or 5 years.—Particulars from the SECRETARY. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, CHANNEL -ISLANDS,— 
a modern education at a moderate cost for girls up to the age of 19, 

vacious and well-equipped school buildings, with good playing grounds. Healthy 

este; very suitable for delicate girls. —For Prospectus apply to Head- \-Mistrags, 


RE MARGARET’S. SCHOOL, HARROW. 


Prospectus on application to Miss ALICE J. ROBINSON, late Sch 
Newnham College (Historical Tripos) and of the Maria Grey ‘Train ling ¢ 








EXHILL-ON-SEA.—Dane Court “School, standing in 

country surroundings, 15 minutes from sea: groun is of 5 acres, Good 
education, Great attention to health. Net-ball, tennis, hockey, swhaming, 
riding.—Principal, Miss FORD. ™ 


rPVHORNBANK, MALVE SRN WELLS. — Broa ad, _thorough 

education on mo:lern lines f: rgirls. Games, gardening, dom tic science, 
Sunny, airy house with beautiful grounds. Principals: Miss ROG ERS, Ox f. School 
of Geography, London Univ. ; Miss MAUDSMITH, Hist. T ripos, Camb., M.A. Dul b, 


rprupor HALL SCHOOL, CHISLEHURST, KENT. 
FOUNDED _ 16650. 





— (Miss BRE NDA NIGATING ALE, M.A., London, 
Principals } Mfiss VIOLET M. FIELD. 
THOROUGH EDUCATION FOR GENTLEMEN'S DAUGHTERS, 
(Resident only.) 
House stands in 100 acres of ground, 11 miles from London. 
SPECIAL ATTENTION to MUSIC (Foreieu Method), 
LANGUAGES, and ART 
LECTURES BY WELL-KNOWN "PROFESSORS 


Ss" EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend nd 
b THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET. Delightiul Home S ool, 
with thorough education for Gentlemen ’s Daughters only. Entire char of 
Children with parents abroad, Resident trained Nurse. Detached house $1 sins, 
from sea.—For illus. Prospectus, apply Principal, Miss Wiltshier. 


I ANSDOWNE HOUSE, SWANAG E, BOARDING-SCHGOL 

FOR GIRLS, transferred from Hampstead. Principal: Miss CONDER, 
Classical Tripos, Cam bridge, M.A., Dublin. Thorough education on modern lines. 
Pupils prepared for advanced examinations and for the universities, if required. 
Beautiful situation overlooking the ba y: Good garden, Net Ball, Tennis, Bathing 


FOREIGN. 


4) DUCATION in SWITZERLAND.— Ist-class Boarding Scliool 
‘4 for Elder Girls, LES ALLIERES, LAUSANNE. Thorough as t : 1ea- 
tion, modern languages, music, painting, needlework. Fine situation, comfortable 
house. Teunis court. Escort trom London.—For ill us. Pro 3. apply to Principal, 


AU WITSERLAND, LAUSANNE, VILLA BIENVENUE. 

First-class Boarding School for Girls. Highiy recommended. Thoro 
education. Summer and winter sports. Excellent food and central hea L 
Escort from London after Xmas.—For particulars and Prospectus write tw 
Mile. Rl VER, c/o Miss Ryland, Baskerville House, Hi urborne zB irn tingham. 


ARIS.—EDUCATIONAL HOME for a few ELDER 
GIRLS. French language, literature and history. Music, art, domestic 
subjects, fencing, sightseeing, opc ra, &e. Comfortable tlat, warmed throughout 
by central heat.—Particulars from Miss COCHRAN, Heatheot, near Aberdecn, 
te ENCH SWITZERLAND.—CORSEAUX = s/VEVERY 
BOARDING SCHOOL, for GIRLS. Escort from London first weck ia 
February.—For Prospectus apply Miss C. CHART, St, Mary's, Miicham, Surrey. 










BOYS’ SCHOCLS AND COLLEGES. 
OYAL NAVAL CADETSHIPS. Age 174 to 18}. 


‘ Special Entry. No Nomination required.-—Tull ps irticulars with ¢ 
of examination papers on applic: — to JAMES GIEVi, “ oyal Navy House,” 
21 Old Bond Street, London, W. 


TAUTICAL COLLEGE, PANGBOURNE. 
CADETS FOR THE R.N.R. AND MERCHANT SERVICE. 

Age of Entry, over 13 and 4 months and under 14 and 4 months. yminas 

tions to Royal Naval College, Dartmouth. Early applications should be e made. 

Apply Messrs. DEVITT & MOORE , Managers, 12 Fenchurch Building, 1.0.3. 


~  EDMUND'S SCHOOL, CANTERBU RY. 
Fine healthy situation. High ground, overlooking City, 
Twenty acres of playing fields, a Junior School, 
Preparation for Universities, Army, 
For prospectus write to Rev. W. PF, BU RN SIDE, _M.A., Tlead-Master. 











pres ST-CLASS PREPARATORY SCHOOL 4 in exceedingly 
‘ healthy district some 35 miles south of London, has a few vacancies 
for next term. Numbers hitherto restricted to 31, Extra accommodations 
now available, Fees, £50 per term. NO EXTRAS. For prospectus and 
particulars ap ply to C.S., c/o Messrs. J. & J.P ATON, (145 Cannon Street, E.C. 4. 


ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 
Army Council. Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 feet abova 
sea, facing Dartmoor. Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CADETS 
Head-Master, ‘i. V. PLUM, M.A. 


JOCKLINGTON SC HOOL, FE. YORKS.—Founded 1514 a.v. 
Fully equipped and situated in bracing country, ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS annually in June, Junior House for boys under 12 years. 
For Prospectus apply Head-Master, P. C. SANDS, M.A., late Fellow of 8t 
John’s College, Cambridge. 





PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 


| : weteeemenealene” —Recent Successes gained by Pupils 
of Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, M.A 
WOOLWICH 10 (including 1st place), SANDHURST 18, 
INDIAN ARMY 8, NAVY (Special Entry) 3, UNIVERSITIES 34. 
_Apply Stirling House, Manor Road, Bourne mouth. 


SPE AKING IN PUBLIC (without MS.), 2nd Ed., “4s. ne t, 
b by CHARLES SEYMOUR (Simpkin, Marshall).—For list of b ooks, or 
TERMS FOR PRIVATE LESSONS 
(Elocution, Voice Production, Vocabulary, Lecturing, Reading, Reciling), 
Address Mr. CHAS. SEYMOUR, 446 Strand, | London. 

Qt AMMERING successfully treated since © 1905. Adults and 
Boys received as Resident or V isiting Pupils, Private instruction if desired. 

~-Write jor Booklet with Medical Opinions and coples of letters from Parents and 

Pupils to Mr, A, C. SCHNELLE, 119 Bedtord Court Mansions. London, W.C. 1. 
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CTAMMERING.—New and brilliant method of curing 

Stammering in Children or Adults, Highest testimonials from Head- 

Masters of Public Schools, Interviews, visits, or in some cases correspondence, 
—Mr. J. HERBERT MIALL, 209 Oxford Street, London, W. 


SCHOLASTIC AGENGIES. 


CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 

Wesers. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the BEST 
SCHOOLS and TUTORS, will be pA to AID PARENTS by sending (free of 
charge) prospectuses and TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees ‘should be given. 

J. & J. PATON, Educationa! Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 4. 
Telephone : 5053 Central. 


(jHorce OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS. 


Advice free of charge will be given by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING AND CO., 
36 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W. 1. Tel., Regent 4926, 
SSISTANT MISTRESSES DEPARTMENT. 
P The Firm invites applications from qualified ladies who 
are looking for posts as MISTRESSES or MATRONS 
in Schools, or as GOVERNESSES in Private Families. 








CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION. 
YCHOOLS Parents can obtain reliable information 
s respecting Schools, Tutors, and Educational Homes 
' & for boys and girls by sending full particulars of their 
requirements (age of pupils, locality preierred, rang) 
ao of fees, &c.) to 
fYUTORS. Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd. 
Educational Agents, 


who are largely responsible for the 

teaching staffs of the most important ochoola, and thus able 
to sup Bir information difficult to obtain elsewhere. 

Offieos—1! 58- 142 OXFORL LONDON, W.1. Telephone—1136 Museum. 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 
rH\HE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 60/61 South 


Molton Street, W. 1 (Gerrard 1263).—Ladies quickly prepared for Journal- 
istic and Secretarial work. Course from any date. Excellent introduct% ons given, 


ONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. No reading fee 
charged, Good short stories required, 2,000-5,000 words. Novels and 
Serials from about 80,000 words. Where criticism is required a small fee is charged. 


_— ALD MASSEY, 23, Knightrider Street, Doctors’ 
SPEAKMAN, Twelve 


T.N, Gerrard 6179. 


Authors’ MSS, typed. 
Commons, London, E.C. 


Ty PEWRITING -— RUTH M. 


penne me yr Street, Strand, W.C. 2 (Ground Floor), 
af 


Work received from all parts of the United Kingdom and abroad, ‘Tariff on 

application, ite eee a $0 Sas! shy - “e 

ee ING, TRANSLATING, anno SECRETARIAL 
BUREAU. 


LITERARY AGENTS AND PUBLISHERS, 
RESEARCH MSS. Prepared for Press. 

Typing Theses and Technical Work a specialty. 
All work supervised by persons of University and Professional standing, 
Write for our booklet 
THE 
2 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, 
*Phone : Regent 1639, 


LONDON SECRETARIAT, 
LONDON, W.C. 2. 


HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 
* BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO residents enjoy Hotel 
Comforts with the Advantages of a Hydro, Beautiful position on West 


Cliff overlooking Bay and Pines, Masseur: Masseuse: Resident Physician (M.D.), 


Telep.: 341 
TOURS. 
JRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS (RESUMED). 
Jan. 9th.—‘‘ Garden of Allah,” Algeria, Tunisia, the Desert (repeated). 
79 gns. 32 days. Later, Algeria, Italy, Spain, &c.—Miss BISHOP, F.R.G.S., 


159 Auckland Road, Upper Norwood, 8.E. 19 


EARLSWOOD INSTITUTION, 


| OYAL 
SURREY, 





OWN PRIVATE ROOMS, WITH SPECIAL ATTENDANTS. 
UNDER MEDICAL SUPERVISION AND TRAINING, 
VACAXCIES AVAILABLE FOR SELECT ad DFFI- 
ee OR BACKWARD CASES, OF EITHER SE 
L THE COMFORTS OF A HOME, WITH anil AND 
EECKEATION. BEAUTIFUL SUBROUNDINGS, 


Tor yarticulare and terms apply to H. ae Secretary, 
G.P.O, Box 163, 14-16 Ludgate Hill, 4 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


T° INVESTORS and SMALL CAPITALISTS.—Messrs. 

BALL, BUTLER, & CO., STOCK and SHARE BROKERS, KINGSTON- 
ON-THAMES. Free advice given on Investments, State amount available 
and a selected lat of Securities will be forwarded. 


DVICE WORTH HAVING on ASSURANCE and ANNUI. 
TIES can only be obtained from one unfettered by financlal relations 

with any Insurance C ompany. It repays its cost time and again. Read “ Assur- 
ance and —e post free from “ ADJUDICATOR,” 35 Eldon Chamber:, 


Fleet Street, E.C 
wraps “RE VERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, 


TED. (Established 1835.) Capital (paid up), £500,000. 
PURCHASES REVERSIONS and L whe INTERESTS and GRANTS LOANS 
thereon, 
Apply SECRETARIFES, 10 Lanenster Place, Strand, W.C. 2. 


RESIDENT PATIENTS. — ILLUSTRATED Booklet de 
scrining the residences, &c., of numerous DOCTORS in all parts—Town, 
Seasidé—who rece ive PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental, Neurasthenics 


Country, 
lcot free on application to Mr. A. V. STOKEY, 


Invalids, Convalescents, &c.). 


Gene ral Manag zer, Medical, &c., Assocn., Ltd., 22 Craven St., Trafalgar Sq., W.C.2. 
OVERS of DOGS, Lovers of Humour, Lovers of Omar 
4 Khayyam, should read “ The Memoirs of Micky,” a fox terrier. With 
Which is interspersed the Rubaiyat of O’Mick-I-Am, Edited by Bas!l Trevor. 
us, Gd, net, postage 3d, 
W. DANTEL LID... 3 Tudor Street, London, E.C, 4, 





EFORMED INNS.—Ask for DESCRIPTIVE LIST of 

t about 150 licensed Inns; take £1 Shares; 5 per cent. paid regularly 
for 20 years.—PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOU SE ASSOCIATION, LTD,. 
198 Regent § Street, W. 1. 


AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own Arms, 

Crest, Motto, or other ideas incor 7a? Artistic and original work 

Tond £2 3 ; Specimens sent fre-—HENRY B. WARD, 66 Mortimer Strcet, 
ndon, W.1, 


RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) ‘BOUGHT. _—Highest Value 
assured. Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 158. on 
Gold, £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted, parcel 
returned post free. Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery ( brokea 
or oer CA Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm. 
ANN & CO., 694 Market Street, Manchester. Estd. 1850. 


Oo ~ ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. — Persons 

wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual manufacturers, 
Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If forwarded by post, value 
perreturn or offer made. —Chief Offices, 63 Oxiord Street, London. Estd. 100 years. 


Oa ey exterminated with BLATT Is, A 
SCIENTIFIC REMEDY invented and guaranteed by KE. Howarth, F.Z.8, 

Supplied by order to the Royal Household. Used in War Hospitals. Tins 1s, 6d., 
23. 6d., 5s., stain om. ——e sare 471 . eee Road, Sheffield. 














TO 
LONDON & OTHER CHARITIES. 


(55th Year of Issue. Price 1s. 64. net.) 

This Guide should be consulted by subscribers and donors 
for information and records as to the Foundation and work of 
Hospitals and Institutions. It states clearly the objects, cases 
dealt with, annual income, &c., according to latest returns, with 
a carefully written Editorial Guide. 


CHURCHMAN PUBLISHING CO., LTD., 33 Craven Street, Strand, W.C. 2. 


WIGMORE HALL, WIGMORE STREET, Ww. 


On Thursday Afternoon, 11th December, at 3 o’clock, 


SIR CECIL HERTSLET 


(late Consul-General for Belgium) 
will speak on 


ANTWERP: During and After the Great War. 
THE DUCHESS OF RUTLAND 


will preside, and 


H.R.H. PRINCESS LOUISE, DUCHESS OF ARGYLL, 


has graciously signified her intention of be:ng present. 
ADMISSION FREE by ticket, obtainable on early application 
to Prebendary CARLILE, D.D., The Church Army, 55 Bryanston 
Street, W.1. 
Collection in aid of the work of THE 
ex-Service men and their dependants. 





CHURCH ARMY for 


WILL 
HELP THE 


CHURCH ARMY. 


Our HUTS and TENTS aare still 
serving the ARMIES OF OCCU- 
PATION, whilst 


AFTER-WAR AID 


is now being given by many 
Branches, helping DISABLED and 
DISCHARGED MEN to re-establish 
themselves, and easing distress and 
difficulty wherever found. 


THE NEED IS GREAT. 


Cheques crossed “* Barclays, a/c Church Army,” payable to Prebendary Carlile, D.D., 
Hon. Chief Secretary, Headquarters, Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, London, W.1. 


“INNOCENT AND SUFFERING” 
are the Babies and Young Children 


in the pathetic Children’s wards of 
THE LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL, W. 9. 


Please send a donation to Lord Kinnaird or J. F. W. Deacon, 
Esq., the Hon. Treasurers, at 283, Harrow Road, W. 9. 


£12,000 REQUIRED ANNUALLY. 


FURNITURE for Cash. 


The best Stock of Furniture ig 
London at LOWEST PRICES for 
Excellence of Quality and Design, 


Wm, SPRIGGS & Co sLtd., 238-241 Tottenham CourtRd.,W.1 
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A High Quality 
EXTRA MILD 


HAVANACIGAR 
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CIGAR that 

will not parch or 
bite the lips, nor leave 
any after effects—save 
contentment. 
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Chatsworths are made 

of light, well-matured 

brown leaves—both filler and wrapper, and 
made by Englishmen—past masters in the art 
of cigar-making. 


— 


DOL \e 
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A CIGAR BY ADEYS 


Just the thing for a Christmo: Present in good taste. 


“wr 


10/- box of 25, carriage paid. 
19/6 box of 50, carriage paid. 


ee 
Ss 


A iv? Wal? Wed Wud 


Send a P.C. for lists of all our cigars and cigarettes. 


ADEY & CO., 78f New Bond St., 
LONDON, W. 
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A Xmas Present of “ Practical Utility and 

Intellectual Enjoyment the Whole Y ear Round.” 

INVALUABLE IN EVERY INDUSTRY. 
The ‘“Davon” Patent 


MICRG-TELESCOPE 
AND SUPER-MICROSCOPE. 


A perfect combination of Microscope and Telescope 

with a range of vision from the invisible to infinity. 
IDEAL FOR NATURE STUDY AND POND LIFE. 
Everything is seen in Stereoscopic Relief, and can be 

Photographed. 
Brochure and Illustrations of Photo- 
graphy post free from 
DAVIDSON & CO., 
Manufacturing Opticians (Est. 1390), 
29 GREAT PORTLAND STREET, LONDON, W.1. 


Descriptive 


F. 






in { 
The SUPER 
CIGARETTE 


ine Old Virginia, Cork Topecl Ovak 


15 20 


Also ip boxes of 50 610 


Spinet Mrsture 


Ra@J. HILL LTO LONDON. Vii per 2 oz. Packet. 





THE 
OF URIC 


INSIDIOUS WAYS 
ACID. 





GOUT IN THE MAKING. 


Gout, which for many centuries was the most mysterious of 
all maladies, is now definitely known to be nothing more or 
less than uric acid poisoning. During the earlier part of our 
lives, the liver and kidneys destroy and eliminate this waste 
useless substance as fast as it is formed, and before it can work 
any mischief; but circumstances attending the changing habits 
and conditions of life, as we grow older, interfere frequently 
with the due destruction and filtration of uric acid from the 
body, and so in time it accumulates in the system, where its 
presence entails that long range of ailments known as gouty 
or uric acid disorders. 


You may be at this moment forming the gouty habit uncon- 
sciously, for while the uric acid that you ought to be getting 
rid of is still in a state of semi-solution in your blood, it gives 
no further evidence of its presence than ordinary symptoms 
of indigestion and liver trouble, pain after meals, headache, 
restlessness, mental depression, and irritability. But in reality 
these are so constant and unfailing accompaniments of early 
uric acid poisoning that you may accept them when they appear 
ae unerring forerunners of coming gouty trouble. 

You may trace the further progress of gout by symptoms as 
unmistakable as these. Sharp twinges of pain in the muscles, 
tenderness, and ewelling in the joints, with more or less 
inflammation, irritation, and burning, with or without redness 
on the skin, are all indications of the growth of urio acid 
accumulations in these places. The little white lumps which 
you often notice near your finger joints, or on the rim of the 
ears, are simply small deposits of uric acid, and are amongst the 
surest indications of its spread. Then in due time come the 
well-recognised and serious forms of gout, such as acute or 
chronic gout in the joints, when dense masses of uric acid 
fetter the free movement, and cause the swelling and pain of 
acute gout, or the growing stiffness, distortion, and dull aches 
of chronic, chalky, rheumatic gout, or rheumatoid arthritis. If 
the joints happily escape attack, the muscles may be the seat 
of deposit, in Which case the pains and lameness of rheumatism 
and lumbago result. Gouty eczema is the further development 
of that irritation of the skin due to heavy deposits of uric acid, 
whilst kidney stone and gravel are concretions of uric acid jn iis 
most insoluble form. Sciatica and neuritis, characterised by 
sharp etinging pains in the thighs and arms cespectively, are 
the consequence of uric acid impregnation of the very nerves 
of the limbs. 


THE BANISHMENT OF URIC ACID. 


So long as this all-potent power for evil is allowed to remain 
in the system, so long will gout, with all its attendant pain 
and suffering, continue. Urio acid is ordinarily such an in- 
soluble substance that nothing save a chemical agent stronger 
than itself can reduce it to solution and expel from the system. 


Such an agent, however, exists in Bishop’s Varalettes, 
admittedly the most generally effective uric acid solvents and 
eliminants. For many years Bishop’s Varalettes have been suc- 
cessfully combating this powerful antagonist, with the result 
that they have won the confidence of medical men as a reliable 
remedy for all uric acid disorders. This fact ought surely to be 
sufficient to win your trust as well. 


Bishop’s Varalettes are made by an established firm of manu- 
facturing chemists of the highest reputation, and are the resu!t 
of careful study and painstaking investigation into the whole 
subject of uric acid and its solvents. Bishop’s Varalettes have 
no depressant action on heart or nerves, and no medicinal 
influence beyond that of dissolving and driving uric acid from 
the system. 

Bishop’s Varalettes are pure, safe, and absolutely free from 
the dangerous ingredients entering into the composition <« 
ordinary gout medicines, such as colchicum, meroury, salicy- 
lates, potash, and iodides. Bishop’s Varalettes are the tried 
and proved means of breaking down, dissolving, and sweeping 
uric acid out of the system, and thus clearing it of gout. No 
gouty person and no one dreading gout should ever be without 
Bishop’s Varalettes. 


THE CHOICE OF FOOD. 


Plenty of food of the right kind is an important factor in 
the treatment of gout; but be sure it is the right kind, In 
order that you may make no mistake in selecting this the 
manufacturers of Bishop’s Varalettes have published a really 
valuable booklet that supplies all the required information v2 
this much-debated point, By its aid you can select each day 
from a choice that will surprise you by its variety, dishes 
that you may indulge in without any risk, and learn at the 
same time what are those foods that you must rigorously avoid, 

In addition, the booklet oration most interesting information 
concerning gouty disorders, their inception, course, and treat- 
ment, that must prove useful to any victim of the gouty habit. 

A copy will be sent post free on application to the sole makerg 
of Bishop’s Varalettes, Alfred Bishop, Ltd., Manufacturing 
Chemists (Est. 1857), 48 Spelman Street, London, B. 1. Please 
ask for Booklet Y. 


Bishop’s Varalettes are sold by all chemists at 1s. 3d., 2s. 6d., 
and 6s, (25 “qd treatment), or may be had from the makers 
for 1s. 5d., 2a. 8d., and 6s. 3d., post free in the United Kingdom. 
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WHAT I THINK ABOUT IT. 





By 


“ Manager.” 





My only excuse for occupying the columns of the Spec‘a‘or 
is that, as the responsible head of a concern with an annual 
turnover of £250,000, I thought that many readers would be 
interested in my opinion upon that much-discussed subject, 
Pelmanism. I possess no literary ‘“‘ style,” but I trust that 
plain speaking in everyday language will make amends for my 
lack of eloquence. 

To be quite candid, I hate “stunts” and and 
it was in that category that I placed Pelmanism when T first 
heard and read about it. I dare say there are many sound 
business men who have summarily dismissed it from their minds 
as being merely ‘‘ another advertising stunt.” 


‘ 


** crazes,” 


Probably I should never have changed my opinion had not 
circumstances forced me to make closer acquaintance with 
Pelmanism. 

Without ever having my way to any considerable 
position in the business world, I was yet fairly content with my 
modest Suddenly, however, through of 
external circumstances, I found myself in difficulties—difficulties 
so great that I clutched even at straws in the hope of deliverance. 
It was in this mood of semi-desperation that I said to myself, 


won 


progress. pressure 


“ Let’s seo if there is anything in this Pelmanism idea.” 


LOOKING BACKWARD. 

Looking back on that period of trouble, doubt, delay, and 
scepticism, Il am forced to laugh and to wonder at my unwilling- 
ness to inquire into a thing because it was new—and advertised. 
But | know I am not unique in this: I am by no means the first 
or the only man who, having scoffed at Pelmanism, has sub- 
sequently taken the Course and has thanked his stars that he 
did so. 

“Ig Pelmanism worth while ?’’—Yes, most emphatically. 
As the typewriter is to the quill pen, and as the motor-car is to 
Pelman-trained mind in com- 

It is a case of trained efliciency 


the donkey “ shay,” so is the 
parison with the untrained mind. 
versus rule-o’-thumb. 

And I say this not only because I have in my own case experi- 
enced such tremendous advantages as the result of Pelmanising 
(my income is over six times what it was before I began my 
study of the “little grey books’’), but also because I have 
observed what the Course has done for other business men. 
(And not only business men, but professional men too. I 
know a professional man who declares that the Pelman books 
are worth their weight in gold to him !) 

In fact, carefully reviewing the matter, I think I may commit 
myself to the statement that I have yet to meet the man or 
woman who, having conscientiously followed the Pelman 


Course, has failed to benefit thereby. 


AN IMPORTANT POINT. 


and here is a point wpon which 
The mere fact of entering 


I say “ conscientiously ”’ ; 
I must make myself quite clear. 
your name upon the Pelman register does not automatically 
make you a success; you have got to work at the Course. It 
is a pleasant enough study, not in the least tedious or difficult, 
but you must work at it seriously. If you are not prepared to 
do this, you may as well save yourself the trouble of enrolling. 
On the other hand, if you feel disposed to give up an occasional 
half-hour to a most interesting study of self and possibilities, 
then I say, without hesitation, the sooner you enrol for the 
Pelman Course the better for your pocket, the better for your 
business, and the better for your interest and pleasure in life. 

Business need was the motive that led me to take up the 
Course, but I can truthfully say that Pelmanism has entered 
largely into all phases of my life. I am, of course, very sensible 
of what I owe to it in the monetary sense, for it has made 
financial difficulties a thing of the past. Jn business it has 
developed in me powers of decision, concentration, discernment: 
and judgment which have proved invaluable ; yet higher than 
these I am disposed to rate the added interest it has given to 
iy whole life. 

It is not easy to express this feeling; here is where I feel 
the need of eloquence. But I think the average reader will 
understand what I mean when I say I feel a better and a bigger 
man; I get more out of everything; I see more; I feel more. 

I suppose the handiest comparison I can make would be with 
a man who was purblind and whose perfect sight was suddenly 











restored. To such a man the world becomes much more vivid 
and and delightful; whole hosts of new interests and 
pleasures are suddenly brought within his grasp. 


real 


Often and often, sitting alone with the “ little grey books” 
—which I still read and re-read, by the way—I have exclaimed 
with positive delight at some sudden clarifying thought or idea. 
Ivery now and again I came upon something which explained 
an old puzzling difficulty, opened up a train of new ideas, revealed 
new sources of power, disclosed new possibilities, suggested new 
and bette: ways of doing things. 

I had always been vain enough to consider myself a ‘‘ brainy ” 
man, but now I realise that although I had brains I did not 
know how to use them; hence my past comparative failure ; 
hence my present success. 


DRIVE OR BE DRIVEN. 

There is a whole world of difference between driving » motor 
car and being driven in one; equally, there is a vast difference 
between creating circumstances and being the creature of cir- 
If we were disposed to be candid with ourselves, 
I believe the majority of us would recognise the alarming extent 


cumstance. 


to which our plans and actions are decided or modified by 
have control.” A 
humiliating position, that, and a very unnecessary one, as 
Pelmanism shows. If only by reason of what the Course does 
in the way of enabling students to master circumstances, 
Pelmanism would richly deserve all that its most enthusiastic 


“circumstances over which we no very 


supporters say in its praise. 

The matter, to my mind, is always best considered by the 
light of actual experience, and when I compare my haphazard 
method of working in my pre-Pelman days with my 
planned and organised progress, I feel well content with my 


present 


experiment. The discipline of the Course has in my case proved 
o° inestimable worth; and I am pretty that 
successful and able business men would find it 


confident even 


the most add 


considerably to their power. 


LONG MENTAL LIFE. 

That brings me to another point—or rather a belief. (I 
say ‘ belief ’’ because l have no actual facts that can be quoted.) 
I believe that a Pelman Course will do very much to prolong 
one’s mental was 40 when I 
to study it, but I can honestly say that it has so increased my 


activities. I over commenced 
mental energy that, mentally, I am as young and vigorous as 
at 30. I should be interested to know if the experiences of 
others tally with my own. If so—and I believe they would 
this training is worthy the serious consideration of men and 
women well past middle life, for who is there who would not 
give much to preserve youthfulness of mind long after youth- 
tulness of body is past ? 

However, I am no lover of theory, and there is enough of 
interesting fact about Pelmanism to enable me to dispense 
with theory. I have stated as plainly as I possibly can what 
the effects and results of the training have been in my case, 
and I leave it to every reader to weigh the thing from his own 
particular standpoint. I have urged many to “ take it up,” 
and I have never heard a regret from a single one of the many 
who followed my advice. It is certainly worth investigating, 
and an impartial investigation is pretty sure to carry one farther. 

Somebody once divided humanity into two classes : Optimists, 
who hope without reason; and Pessimists, who reason without 
hope. 1 third reasoned 
optimists who realise their hopes by organised efforts and 
achieve success because they attempt with a knowledge of 


now a class: Pelmanists, 


suggest 


possibilities. * 

* Full particulars of the Pelinan Course are given in “ Mind 
and Memory,” which also t ontains a complete de scriptive Synopsis 
of the 12 lessons. A copy of this interesting booklet, together 
with a full reprint of TrutH’s famous Report on the work of the 
Pelman Institute, end particulars showing how you can secure 
the complete Course on special terms, may be obtained gratis and 
post free by any reader of the Srectator who applies to the 
Pelman Institute, 96 Pelman Housc, Bloomsbury Street, London, 
W.C. 1. Write or Call to-day. 

Overseas Addresses : 46-48 Market Street, Melbourne ; Temple 
Building, Toronto ; Club Arcade, Durban ; Chowpaiti, Sea Iace, 


Bombay. 
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Research 


for the Study 


A NEW DEVELOPMENT 


If you are writing a book, or preparing 
an important series of Lectures or 
Addresses, the new Research Depart- 
ment of the Study Bureau can help 
you. Research undertaken upon prac- 
tically any subject—Literary, Historical, 
Scientific, etc.— by trained research 
workers, and authoritative reports fur- 
nished at moderate terms. Write for 
particulars stating nature of information 
or material required. 


TO CLERGYMEN. 


Clergymen, anxious to get into touch witha 
permanent organisation of study devoted 
exclusive'y to the requirements of Pulpit work, 
should write for free illustrated synopsis of 
the Morison System of Study for Preachers, 
to the Principal, The Study Bureau, 17, 
Woodland Way, Mill Hill, I.ondon, N.W.7. 




















“A lone man’s companion, a hungry man’s food, a 
sad man’s cordial, a wakeful man’s sleep and a chilly 
man’s fire, Sir!” 
‘‘KING’S HEAD”? 
A Stronger Blend 


Both are sold everywhere at the same price 
l-oz packets l1lid Tins: 2-oz 1/11—4-oz 3/10 


“ Three Nuns” 
Cigarettes 


10's 20's 50's 100's 
Medium, 544 114 2/21 4/3 
Hand Made, 74 1/2 2/11 5/10 


Stephen Mitchell & Son, Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Company {of Great 








Britain and Ireland), Limited, 36 St. Andrew Squane, Glasgow (653) 











Baroness Orczy 


writes :—‘‘I think that you have achieved a perfect 
wonder. I am not as a rule fond of Virginia tobacco, 
but your ‘De Reszke' American Cigarettes have quite 
converted me; they are delicious.” 

Charles Tree, writes :—“*Your ‘De Reszke’ 
Cigarettes are very excellent. People who have to use 
their voices considerably should be careful as to the 

uality of their smokes, but I certainly think they can 
Tocive noharm from your cigarettes.” 














ur Prince, writes :—“I am very much 
obliged for the * De Reszke * American Cigarettes, 
I find them excellent.” 
) cigarettes a few pence extra per box 
makes all the difference between the 
mediocre and the best. The “‘ trifle extra" you pay for 
** De Reszke "Americans is more than worth while. 


‘De Reszke 


muster’ CIGARETTES 


Sola at all Tobacconists, Stores axd Military Canteens. 








SCIENTIFIC BOOKS & SERIALS. 
Joun WHELDON 4 GO. have the largest stock in the country of Books 
in all Departments of Science and Natura! History, also Transactions an:.| 
Journals of Learned Socicties, &c., in sets, runs, and single volumes or numbers, 
LIBRARIES OR SMALL PARCELS PURCHASED. 
SPECIAL CATALOQUES:—Botanical, Zoological, Ornithological, Entom- 
logical, Geological, Chemical, Agricultural, Gardening, &c., 2d. each, post froo, 
38 GREAT QUEEN STREET, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C. 2. 
Telephone: Gerrard 1412. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE MYSTERY OF EASTER ISLAND 


THE STORY OF AN EXPEDITION 
By Mrs. SCORESBY ROUTLEDGE, M.A, 
With alarge number of Maps and Illustrations. 
Price 31s. 6d. net. 





Also 


NOTES ON INFANTRY TACTICS & TRAINING 
By Lt.-Gen. Sir G. M. HARPER, K.C.B., D.S.O. 
Price 4s. 6d. net. 
London : SIFTON, PRAED & CO., Ltd., 67 St. James's St., S.W. 


THE “SPECTATOR.” 


Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 
Outside Page (when available), £21. 


Page ee “* -. £1616 0 Quarter-Page (Half-Col.).. £4 4 0 
Half-Page (Column) e 88686 Per Inch .. ee o @CL 6 
COMPANIES, 

Outside Page oe -. £23 3 O J Inside Page es e £18 13 0 


Small Advertisements. 


Minimum charge of 5s. for four lines (35 words), and Is. 3d. a 
line for every additional line (containing on an average about 
twelve words). Displayed Advertisements according to space. 


HALF-WIDTH PAGE FOLLOWING “ NEW AND FORTIICOMING PUBLI- 
CATIONS,” £1 PER INCH. 


Charges for Borders and Approved 
Block Advertisements 


- 


by | Quarter - Page, 5} 
ota in. -- «- £1818 0 in. by 3fgin. .. £414 6 
Halt-Page, 11 in. by Eighth-Page, 2} in. 
3ysin. .. - 9 9 0, by 3fin. o 8 7 SG 
Terms: nob, 


Page, 11 in. 





“SPECTATOR,” Ltd., 1 Wellington Street, Strand, Loados, W.C. 2. 
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TO YOU 


“BART'S” MAKES AN 
UNUSUAL REQUEST 


Possibly you are already aware that St. Bartholomew's 
is our oldest and greatest hospital; that it is the Empire's 
centre of medical research; that it has been carrying on 
its wonderful work of healing and relieving for 800 years. 


But are you aware that “ Bart’s” to-day is faced by the necessity of curtailing 
its work? Already the country home for convalescent patients has had to be 
closed, and even “ Bart’s” immediate work among the suffering is threatened. 
There is a bank overdraft of £36,000, and a further £30,000 a year is required 
just to carry on. 








Only twice before in its wonderful 800 years of existence has 

* Bart's” appealed to everybody to help it to carry on with its ordinary 

work. So far as ** Bart's” is concerned this request for your help is 

unusual. But it is filled with anxiety, for the need is desperately 

urgent. 
Imagine the ominous clang of “ Bart’s” ancient gate being closed—for the first 

time for 800 years. Visualise the sick and suffering turned away—unhealed, un- 

helped. ‘‘ Unthinkable,’ you say ; but will you help to make it impossible? At 

present it is far from that. 
Give something—give in money or service this Xmas time. Give to save from 
pain—give to make whole—give to restore life. Give whether it is one 
shilling or hundreds. Reflect a moment ; “ Bart’s”—our oldest, greatest hospital 
is in danger. Gzrve Something. 


FORM OF 


REMITTANCE and/or SERVICE 


To the Hon. Treasurer, St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, Smithfield, London, E.C, 


Cheque 
ENCLOSE Treasury Notes for 
Postal Order 
Money Order 
Cash £ : : 


Towards the People’s Peace Year Commemoration Fund to aid St. Bartholomew's Hospital. 
© I will subscribe £ : : each year to the Hospital. 
© | will exhibit a collecting box if sent to me for that purpose. 
*| I will organise a local entertainment, after con tea party, or 
devise other means for assisting the fund. 
Kindly strike out words not applicable, Write plainly. 


2! TT heer ere rrr re rt Terr re TTT eT rr er ry Terre re re oe cn ‘ 


Pl) So ee rer errr eT er rere ke rer rT er et eT seeeeeeeee ° 


CROCS SESEHSESHESHSESSHHEEHEHHESEE HE HESESEHOHSHO SES HEOHOEEESEHEHEHEHEEEEEEES 


Also state how communications should be addressed: Mr., Mrs., Esq., etc. 
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Will be Ready December 10th. 


RAEMAEKERS’ 
GREAT WAR. 


Grand Edition de Luxe. 


VICTORY VOLUME. 
92 CARTOONS 


In Colour and Monochrome, illustrating 
The Entry of America to the Signing of Peace, 
with Historical Notes. 


The Volume, though forming the third of the series, 
is COMPLETE IN ITSELF. Price £10 10s. 


VOL. I.—All sold and very scavce. VOL. IIT.—Con- 
taining 60 Cartoons in Monochrome. Price £6 6s, 


THE FINE ART SOCIETY, 
148 NEW BOND STREET; and all the leading Booksellers, 





The History of the ‘Sindee of 
the Holy-Rood and of the Palace 
of Holyrood House. 

By JOHN HARRISON, LL.D., C.B.E., 


WirH ILLUSTRATIONS BY W. D. M‘'KAY, R.S.A. CROWN 4TO. 
25s. net. 
DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO 
HIS MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY 
GEORGE V., KING AND EMPEROR. 

“ The author has been led on by the fascination of the subject 
to produce a book, covering the whole story of the Monastery 
and Palace, that, in appearance as in contents, is deserving of 
the theme and of acceptance of its dedication to His Majesty 
the King.” —Scotsman. 


WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS, 


45 George Street, Edinburgh; 37 Paternoster Row, London. 








NINETEENTH CENTURY 


AND AFTER. DECEMBER 


THE COALITION GOVERNMENT. 
Ky Lieut.-Colonel Sir Samuel Hoare, Bart, C.M.G., M.P. 
A Berrer EXoLanp—NoT A WORSE. By W. Beach Thomas. 
ALLENBY'S VICTORIES: AND BRITaIn’s OprorTUNIty. 
By Major Lindsay Bashford. 
Tae TRUTH ABOUT Tue FirTa Axwy, MARcH-APa&iL 1918: ConcLUvINe Puase. 
By Walter Shaw Sparrow. 
SURREY IN LITERATURE. By F. E. Green. 
AN ALL-EMBRACING Genius; LEONARDO DA VINCI. By Antonio Cippico. 
Tue UNKNOWN Stak: A Caristmas Mystery Pay. 
By H. M. Paull and Laurence Housman. 


tae Actp Tests oF 


Tue one ArTeR DeaTa : 
A Case ror Looic. By Lieut.-Colone! M. F. McTaggart, D.S3.O. 
( Fact versus DoGMA: A ROMAN CaTHOLIC Vinw. 
By the Rey. Joseph Brodie Brosnan, O.B.E., 8.C.F. 
By W. Morris Colles and A. D. McLaren. 
By W. A. Baillie-Grohman. 
By Robert Giles, 0.1.8. 
(late Commissioner in Sind). 
Dyemat Pasua: A Porrrarr. By Frederick J. Bliss. 
Serbia To-pay AND To-MOokKKOW. By Anthony W. Dell. 
Tax Peace CONFERENCE AND THE DISAPPOINTMENT OF BELGIUM. 
By G. W. T. Omond. 
By Sydney Brooks. 


Tax Wak or Ipras. 
Sport: A Mmnon or NATIONAL CHARACTER, 
Tas Last or True Aims, 


Mr. WILSON AND THe TREATY. 
Tus New Treory or Graviry. By Sir Oliver Lodge, F.R.S. 
MARTINMAS 1919. By the Rev. Canon Douglas Macleane. 
laaten: 5 : SP Por TiSW vOODE. BALLANTYNE & CO. Lrv., 1 New Street Square. 


The Contemporary Review. 


DECEMBER, 1919. 
TAXPAYER—AND THE REMEDY. 


TUE PLIGHT THE 
By The Right Hon. Herbert Samuel. 
PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION. By Lord Hugh Cecil, M.P. 
THE PROBLEM OF THE NATIONAL DEBT. By Professor A. ©. Pigou. 
TREE LIBERALISM. By J. M. Hogge, M.P. 
ALIEN INFLUENCE IN ENGLAND. 
By Captain Wedgwood Benn, D.S.0., D.F.C., M.P. 
EINSTEIN'S THEORY OF SPACE AND 'LIME. By Professor A. 8. Eddington. 
THE DIFFICULTIES OF THE HOUSING PROBLEM. By Percy Alden. 
HEALTH WORK IN MESOPOTAMIA 
By Lieut.-Col. F. E. es <i O.B.E., R.A.M.O. 
GEORGE ELIOT. , Thomas Seccombe. 
LORD RATHMOLE ; THE LAST OF THE = STYLE. PARLIAMENTARY 
ORATO y J. G. Swift MacNeill, K.0, 
THE FLosrncrs OF OLL WELLS IN BRITALN, By Prof. Sir J. W. Gregory. 
ARABIA FELIX By Leland Buxton. 
THE COMMUNITY AND THE LAND. By Ellis Davies, 
THE PROPOSED MARRIAGE LAW LN ITALY. By L. A. M. Pynsent, 





3s. net. 


Or 








my 
THE, 


ATHEN/EUM 


FRIDAYS SIXPENCE 


HE attitude of the cultivated 
public towards modern art is 
divided. On the one side there 

is indiscriminate aversion; on the 
other an enthusiasm equally indis- 
criminate. But there is a widespread 
curiosity and desire to understand the 
principles and aims of modern painting. 


The Atheneum provides its readers 
with the indispensable material for 
forming a judgment. The most 
distinguished theorists and painters of 
the modern school, including Mr, 
Clive Bell, Mr. Roger Fry, Mr. Wynd- 
ham Lewis, and M. André Lhéte, are 
frequent contributors to its Fine Art 
section, which also contains a 
review of the art exhibitions of the 
week and critical notes on the more 
important art sales. 


The Atheneum for December 5th will 
include the following special articles 
aud reviews :— 
Leading Article. 

By Frank Swinnerton, 
Puanos II, .. By E. M. Forster. 
HONOUR IN FRENCH LITERATORE, 

By George Saintsbury. 

Ropeia HERALDRY. By Eric Maclagan. 


THs PRESENT CONDITION OF ENGLISH POETRY, 
By J. Middiecton Murry. 
SALON D'AUTOMNE, 
By André Lhote. 
Music OF THE WEEK. By Edward J. Dent. 
A SUPPLEMENT OF CHRISTMAS BOOKS, containing 


COTERIES : 


THE 


Articles by 
Augustine Birrell, W. J. Turner, 
H. M. Tomlinson, Sylvia Lynd, 


Rebecca West, Ethel Colburn Mayne, 


and others, 


6 mths. 14/1; 
mths, 30]- 


Postal Subscriptions: 
12 mths. 28/2; Foreign: 12 


THE ATHEN/EUM 


170 Fleet Street, LONDON, E.C. 4 


























FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS. DECEMBER, 1919, 
BY MELLSTOCK CROSS AT THE YEAR’S END, By ‘Homas Hagpy, O.M- 
THE NEW BALTIC STATES, By Ropgerr Macuray. 

A GOVERNMENT IN TROUBLE. By J. B. Fiera. 

THE FUTURE OF FRANCE, By SisLey Hvupp.esroy, 

THE REHABILITATION OF GERMANY. By Juxius M. Pricy. 
CURRENCY PRICES AND RATES OF EXCHANGE, By Watter F. 
THE CONFESSIONS OF THE ADMIRALS. By ARcHIBALD Hurp, 
THOUGHT AND RELIGION: FORTY YEARS’ CONTROVERSY. 


By the Rev. E. C. E, 
GEORGE ELIOT CENTENARY: 
(ij) THE HUMOUR OF GEORGE EL[oT. 

By His Honour Jupam Parry. 

SOME CHARACTERISTICS. 
By Hi. 

A COMMENTARY UPON BUTLER, By Maurice eonaiee 
WOMEN AT THE WORKS—AND ELSEWHERE. By Lapy Brett, D.B.L. 
CURRENTE CALAMO, XII. By Sm Sipngy Low. 
THREE SONNETS FROM “LES TROPHEES,.” By J. M. pgp UWerepia, 
FROM VIENNA TO PARIS, By O. W. B. Presocorr, 
THE GOVERNMENT'S OPPORTUNITY IN IRELAND. By Huiperniovs. 


Forv, 


OWEN. 


(ii) GEORGE ELIOT: 
©. MINCHIN. 


CORRESPONDENCE, By Dr. Oscar Levy. 
CHAPMAN AND HALL, Ltd. 


LONCON: 
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Oeverymanand woman 
the affairs of State are 
vitally personal affairs, 
| and the war and the recon- 


| struction days of peace have 
I given to both home and 
it international politics a new 
H| significance. Great,then, must 
i be the service of a newspaper 


whose newsis comprehensive, 
| candid and trustworthy, and 
Hi whose policy in every direc- 
tion is based on the principle 
that the good of the nation 
i is the supreme law. Sucha 
Wi newspaper 13 == 
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REMARKABLE BOOKS 


OLD PEOPLE AND THE THINGS THAT 
PASS 


By Louis CouprERus. 





Translated by Alex. Teixeira de 


Mattos, with an Introduction by StrruEN v MCKE NNA. 

The Times Literary Supplement, in a column review, says :—“ It is an arresting 
novel. The firm, powerful strokes of his pen are a delight to follow. Jvery 
portralt 13 a finished maste rpiece. If this book is typica! of his performance, he 
is a writer of very remarkable gifts, . 

Mr. W. L. Courtney, in a column review in The Daily Telegraph, says :— 
“A very remarkable no vel. He is very picturesque in his descriptions, but he 

better still in reve ang the secrets of many hearts. The total result is in the 
hig thest degree impressive, almost justifying Mr, Stephen McKenna's verdict 
in his Preface that ‘ old Bex yple and the Things that Pass’ may be set side by 

side with the work of Balzac, Flaubert and T. »istoi at their best.’ 
Crown 8vo. 7s, net. 





PRISONERS OF THE RED DESERT 
By CapTarn ‘'GWATKIN-WILLIAMS, C.M.G., R.N. With an 
Introduction by the Duke of Westminster and Maps. 

The Glasgow Evening Times, in a column review, says :—‘ Here is a book 
crainmed with heroisms and activities, bravery, truth and honour, and its 
story is narrated with a downright simplicity aud charm that takes us back 
straight away to the great romancers of our boyhood: Defoe, Fenimore 
pe a Rider Haggard and G, A. Henty. His enthralling tale is a groat 
Tomance because it is woven of the stuif of real experience, and the truth 
shine s forth from its pages.” Crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. net, 


THEGREATSOUTH LAND THE RIVER PLATE 
AND SOUTHERN BRAZIL OF TO-DAY 

By W. H. KorseEr, Author of “‘ Modern Argentina,” 

Mr. R. B, CUNNINGHAME-GRANAM, in a column review in Vie S 


Bays ‘—*‘ I hail this book after an experience of forty years on South America as 
almost the first atte mpt to put before the rei ading public the true mental att t 








&e. 





ol Argentines, Brazilians and Uruguayans during the late war. The author hes 

almost unique > opportunities of following the minds of South Americans, Luglish 

ee i should read, mark and, if necessary, inwardly digest it. It is, ip fact, 
ritten for our learning. He writes for cur own good, and all he says should be 


be laid to heart.” Demy vo, 15s net. 


62 ST. MARTIN’S 


LANE LONDON W.C.2 




















IMMENSE DEMAND 


FOR 


H. G. WELLS’ 


THE 


UTLINE 
ISTORY 


BEING THE PLAIN STORY 
OF LIFE AND MANKIND 


From Remotest Ages 
to the Present Day. 


PART 2 
NOW READY. 


In this Part Mr. Wells gives 
us a most interesting and 
informative description 
of primitive man as he was 
from fifty thousand to one 
hundred thousand years ago. 


'The Complete Work to be published in 


‘about 20 Fortnightly Parts at Is. 2d. each. 





| 


600 ILLUSTRATIONS, 
MAPS & DRAWINGS. 


Part 1, which was immediately 
Soid Out, is Now on Sale again. 


Full Prospectus from GEORGE NEWNES, LTD. 
8-11. Southampton Street, Strand, W.C.2, 
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BOOKS ARE THE BEST GIFTS 


CHRISTMAS 1919 


Messrs. Methuen will send their List of Books to sath Applicant. 


‘THE BEST GIF T OF ALL: 


THE POEMS OF RUDYARD KIPLING 


THE YEARS BETWEEN. 94th Thousand. 
BARRACK ROOM BALLADS. 200th Thousand, 
THE SEVEN SEAS. 152nd Thousand. 

THE FIVE NATIONS. 122nd Thousand. 
DEPARTMENTAL DITTIES. 94th Thousand. 


Buckram, 7s. 6d, net each volume; limp lambskin, gilt edges, 
7s. 6d. not each volume; cloth, gilt top, 6s. nét each volume. 


THE SERVICE EDITION. In 10 volumes, 3s. net each. 
TWENTY POEMS FROM RUDYARD KIPLING. 


ls. net. 


-_- 


A GIFT OF CHARM 
THE PHANTOM JOURNAL, and Other Essays 


and Diversions 
By E. VY. LUCAS. Feap. Svo. 


GIFTS FROM MAETERLINCK 


MOUNTAIN PATHS 
By MAURICE MAETERLINCK. 
Teixeira de Mattos. Crown 8vo. 


MAETERLINCK’S DOGS 


By GEORGETTE LEBLANC-MAETERLINCK. Trans- 
lated by A. Teizeira de Mattos. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 


6s. 6d. net. 
A GIFT OF HUMOUR 
NOT THAT IT MATTERS 
By A. A. MILNE. Feap. 8vo. 
A GIFT FOR CRITICS 
A CRITIC IN PALL MALL 
By OSCAR WILDE. Feap. 8vo. 
A GIFT FOR AN ARTIST 
ESSAYS ON ART 
By A. CLUTTON-BROCK. Feap. 8vo. 5s. 
A GIFT FOR LOVERS OF R. L. S. 


A BOOK OF R. L. S. 
By GEORGE E. BROWN. Crown 8vo. 


A GIFT FOR LOVERS OF DEVON 
ONE HUNDRED PICTURES FROM EDEN 
PHILLPOTTS. 


Selected by L. 


63. nei. 


by A. 
6s. net. 


Translated 


6s. 6d. not. 


net. 


7s. 6d. not. 


H. BREWITT. Crown 8vo. 


63. net. 
A GIFT OF TRUE SPIRITUALITY 


THE LIFE EVERLASTING 
By MARIE CORELLI. 


Ash haned- ced her other Romances. 


Illustrated. 


Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


A GIFT FOR LOVERS OF SENSATION 


THE “TARZAN” BOOKS 
By EDGAR RICE BURROUGHS. 


Ask for a List of these Amazing Stories. 
GIFTS FOR CHILDREN 
THE FAIRY GREEN. Rose Fytemay. 
FAIRIES AND CHIMNEYS. 
(5th Ed.) Rost Fyteman, 


THE WIND IN THE WILLOWS. 
(8th Ed.) Kenneta GrawamMe. Illustrated in Colour. 
7s. 6d. net. 


3s. 6d. net. 


3s. 6d. net. 


BOOKS 
These are the best gifts for light purses. 
METHUEN & CO., Lid., 36 Essex Street, London, Ww. C. 2. 


METHUEN’S 2/- 





A. & C. BLACK’S LIST. 


THE GUNROOM. 


By CHARLES LANGBRIDGE 
cloth. Price 7s. 6d. net. 





MORGAN. Large crowa octavo, 


CANADA. The Land of Opportunities. 
By F. W. FREIR. Crown octavo, ¢ cloth. Price 3s. 6d. net. 


THE SWING IN GOLF, and How to Learn it. 


By A. Q. Large crown octavo, cloth. Price 2s. 6d. net. 


THE ARTISTS’ SKETCH BOOK SERIES. 
BRIGHTON. By HERBERT G. HAMPTON & D.E. G. wOeks, ARD. 
Square demy octay o, with artistic cover. Price 2s. 6d. | 


BLACK’ S WATER-COLOUR SERIES. 
bg | CHANNEL ISLANDS, by H. B. WIMBUSH. CORNWALL, by 
F. NICHOLLS. THE ENGLISH LAKES, by A HEATON COOPER. 
ETON, by KE. D. BRINTON. GALLOWAY, by JAMES FAED, Jr. 
Each containing 20 full-page illustrations in ‘colour. Square demy 

oc tavo, in artistic covers. Price 2s. 6d. net eac h. 


MOTHER GOOSE’S NURSERY RHYMES. 
Edited by L. BDNA WALTER, M.B.E., B.Sc., A.C.G.1.  Iilustrated 
by CHARLES FOLKARD. Containing over 500 illustrations in colour, 
12 of them full-page plates printed separately on art paper. Crown 
quarto. Price 12s. 6d. net. 


TUCK ME IN STORIES. 
Written and illustrated by ENOS B. COMSTOCK. Small crown quarto, 
Illustrated in colour and in black-and a Price 3s. 6d. net 





THE LOOK AND LISTEN sTOR{Es. 
FIVZ FUNNY FABLES AND HOW TO PLAY THEM. Containing 
82 illustrations in the text, in colour, by A. W. Seaby. TEA, TOYS. 
AND A TALE. Containing 61 illustrations in the text, in colour 
by Dorothy M. Wheeler, and a frontispiece in colour. Both by F. B 
KIRKMAN. Small crown quarto. Price 3s. 6d. net each. 


SCHOOLBOYS OF OTHER LANDS. 


By ASCOTT R. HOPE. Large crown octavo, cloth, with eight 
page il illustrations by Walter Paget. Price 53. net. 


THE McKICKSHAWS AT SCHOOL. 
By ASCOTT R. HOPE. With illustrations by T. M. 
_ ame crown octa AvO, cloth. Price 53. net. 


full 
iuli- 


R. Whitwell 


y H. C. HOOK. with 8 full-page illus- 


trations by Walter Paget. 


Large crown octavo, cloth, 
Feiss 5s. net. 


A. & c. BLACK, Ltd., 4 Soho Square, Lenton, ™. 4. 











Philip Allan & Co, 


The Barber of Putney. 2yj.8.«or7ov. 





and Impression. Crown 8vo, 7s. net. 

“A faithful image of certain enduring human cliarac- 
teristics, affection, comradeship, simple endeavour. Mr. 
Morton has written with a refreshing simplicity.”— 
The Times. 


Princess Pirlipatine and the 


Nutcracker. 
By ALEXANDRE DUMAS. 
F’cap 4to, with eight illustrations in colour by VIOLET 
DALE. 6s. net. 


The Treasure of the Isle of 
Mist. 


By W. W. 
F’cap 4to, 
MACDONALD. 








TARN. 
with six 
6s. net. 


illustrations by SomM#RLED 





Rounds from a Pulpit: By a 


Padre-Gunner. 
By Captain the Rev. J. A. F. OZANNE, R.G.A,, 
Rector of St. Pierre-du-Bois, Guernsey. 


Crown 8vo, 53. net. 


THE PILGRIM’S BOOKS. 


F’cap 8vo, 5s. net each. 


No. 1. The Pleasures of Solitude. 


By J. G. ZIMMERMAN, 








Quality Court, Dondon, WAL.c, 2. 
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Messrs. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST 


of Standard Works for the Library. 


Works by Sir Julien 3. Corbett. 


DRAKE AND THE TUDOR NAVY. With Illustrations and 
Maps. 2 Vols. Crown 8vo. 16s. 6d. net. 
THE SUCCESSORS OF DRAKE. With Portraits, 
Plans. Large crown 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 
THE CAMPAIGN OF TRAFALGAR. 

With 13 Charts and Diagrams. 2 Vels. 
ENGLAND IN THE MEDITERRANEAN : 
With Maps and Illustrations. 2 Vols. 
163. 6d. net. 
ENGLAND IN THE SEVEN YEARS’ WAR. 
2 Vols. 8vo. 21s. net. 
SOME PRINCIPLES OF MARITIME STRATEGY. 
8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


Works by James A. Froude. 


THE SPANISH STORY OF THE ARMADA, and other Essays. 
Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 

ENGLISH SEAMEN IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 

“ Silver Library ’’ Edition. . Crown tage 4s. 6d. net. 

THE COUNCIL OF TRENT. Crown 8vo. . 6d. net 

CAESAR: a Sketch. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. one 

THE TWO CHIEFS OF DUNBOY: An Irish Romarce of the 
Eighteenth Century. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 

SHORT STUDIES IN GREAT SUBJECTS. “Silver Library” 
Edition. 4 Vols. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net each. 

DE FROM THE WRITINGS OF JAMES ANTHONY 

UDE. Edited by P. 8. Auten, M.A. Crown 8vo. 
- ry net. 

THOMAS CARLYLE: A HISTORY OF THE FIRST FORTY 
YEARS OF HIS LIFE, 1795-1835. With Portraits and 
Etchings. 2 Vols. Crown 8vo. 9s. net. 

THOMAS CARLYLE: A HISTORY OF HIS LIFE IN LONDON, 
1834-1881. With Portrait. 2 Vols. Crown 8vo. 10s. net. 

LIFE AND LETTERS OF ERASMUS. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 

OCEANA: or England and her Colonies. With 9 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. Boards, 2s. 6d. net; cloth, 3s. net. 

“Silver Library’? Edition. 4s. 6d. net. 


Illustrations of Chaucer’s England. 
a by DOROTHY HUGHES, M.A. With a Preface 
by A, F. POLLARD, M.A., Litt.D. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
net. 

Works by Col. G. F. R, Henderson, C.B., 
Late Professor of Military Art and History, the Staff College. 
STONEWALL JACKSON AND THE AMERICAN CIVIL WAR. 

With an Introduction by Field-Marshal the Right Hon. 
Viscount Wotsetey, K.P., G.C.B., &c. With 2 Portraits 
and 33 Maps and Plans. 2 Vols. Crown 8vo. 24s. net. 
THE SCIENCE OF WAR. With a Memoir by Field-Marshal 
Eart Roserrts, V.C. Edited by Captain Neitt Marcorm, 
D.S.0. With a Photogravure Portrait of the Author and 
4 Maps. 8vo. 20s. 


Principles of Political Economy. 


With Some of their Applications to Social Philosophy. 
By JOHN STUART MILL. Edited with an Introduction 
by Sir WILLIAM J. ASHLEY, M.A., M.Com., Professor 
of Commerce in the University of Birmingham, and an 
Index by Miss M. F. ELLIS. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


The Foundations of Belief: being 


Notes Introductory to the Study of Theology. 
By the Right Hon. ARTHUR JAMES BALFOUR, M.P., 
Crown 8yvo. 10s. 6d. net. | Eleventh Impression, 


Sn of English Words and 


Phrases. 

Classified and arranged so as to facilitate the Expression 
of Ideas and assist in Literary Composition. By PETER 
MARK ROGET, M.D., F.R.S. Enlarged, with a_ full 
Index, by JOHN LEWIS ROGET. Revised by SAMUEL 
ROMILLY ROGET. Authorized Copyright Edition. 8vo. 
5s. 6d. net. 


Sir Rider Brg Novels. 


ALLAN SUATERMAIN. 4s. 6d. net. LYSBETH. 4s. Gd. net. 
MONTEZUMA’'S DAUGHTER. 


4s. 6d. net. 
MR. MEESON’S WILL. 4s. 6d. net. 
ay THE LILY. 4s. 6d. net. 
ane MAIDEN. 5s. net. 


4s. 6d. not. 

FiLA FREGELIUS. Fan 6d. 
WALLOW. 4s. Gd. 
E "a on OF “tine MIST. 


6d. 
WITCH'S HEAD. 5s. net. 
WORLD’ $ Desine. 4s. 6d. net. 


Maps, and 


8vo. 24s. net. 
1603-1713. 


Large crown 8vo. 


net. 


WHITE 
HEART. 4s. 6d. ~. 
CLEOPATRA. 4s. 6d. 
— QUARITCH, v. C. 4s. 6d. 


SH 
ST net 
DAVIH. 4s. 6d. 8 
DOCTOR THERWE. : T 
ERIC BRIGHTEYES. “4s. Gd. net. 
HEART OF THE WORLD. 4s.6d. net.| T 
JOAN H T 


i 


H 
HE 
HE 


HASTE. 5s. net. 











The Political History of England. 


Edited by the Rev. W. HUNT, D.Litt., and R. LANE. 
POOLE, M.A., LL.D. In 12 > Volumes. 8vo. Price 


10s. 6d. net each. 
. I.—to 1066. By THOMAS HODGKIN, D.C.L. 
. II. — 1066 to 1216. By G. | 7." B.D. 
. II.—1216 to 13877. By G. TOUT, 
. IV.—1377 to 1485. By C. OMAN. tut D- M. z. 
V.—1485 to 1547. By the Rt. Hon. H 9 3 L. FISHER, 
M.A., M.P. 
. VI.—1547 to 1608. By A. F. POLLARD, M.A. 
vii 1603 to 1660. By F. C. MONTAGUE, M.A. 
. VIII.—1660 to 1702. By RICHARD LODGE, M.A. 
. IX.—1702 to 1760. By I. 8S. LEADAM, M.A 
. X.—1760 to 1801. By the Rev. W. HUNT, M. A,, D.Litt. 
. XI.—1801 to 1837. By the Hon.'G.C. BRODRICK, D.C.L., 
and J. FOTHERINGHAM, M.A. 
. XII.—1837 to 1901. By Sir SIDNEY LOW, > ‘A. + and 
LLOYD C. SANDERS, 





By William Edward Hartpole oe 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
Library Edition. 8 Vols. 8vo. Vols. I. and II., 36s, net 
Vols. IIT. and IV., 36s. net. Vols. V. and VL, 36s. net 
Vols. VII. and VIII., 36s. net. 
Cabinet Edition. 7 Vols. Crown 8vo. 
Popular Edition. 5s. net each. 

HISTORY OF IRELAND IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
Cabinet Edition. 5 Vols. Crown 8vo. 6s. net each. 
Popular Edition. 5s, net each. 

LEADERS OF PUBLIC OPINION IN IRELAND: 

GRATTAN, O'CONNELL. 

Library® Edition. 2 Vols. 8vo. 25s. net. 
Popular Edition. 2 Vols. Crown 8vo. 10s. net. 

HISTORY OF EUROPEAN MORALS FROM AUGUSTUS TO 

CHARLEMAGNE. 

Cabinet Edition. 2 Vols. Crown Svo. 
Popular Edition. 1 Vol. 5s. net. 
HISTORY OF THE RISE AND INFLUENCE OF THE SPIRIT 

OF RATIONALISM IN EUROPE. 

Popular Edition. 1 Vol. Crown 8vo. 

DEMOCRACY AND LIBERTY. 
Library Edition. 2 Vols. 
Cabinet Edition. 2 Vols. Crown 8vo, 
Popular Edition. 2 Vols. 10s. net. 

HISTORICAL AND POLITICAL ESSAYS. 
Library Edition. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
Cc abinet Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. net 


Works by George ica Trevelyan. 
ENGLAND IN THE AGE OF WYCLIFFE. $vo. 6s. 6d. net. 
GARIBALDI'S DEFENCE OF THE ROMAN REPUBLIC. 
With Maps and Illustrations. 8vo. 7s. net. 
GARIBALDI AND THE THOUSAND. 
With Maps and Illustrations. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


GARIBALDI AND THE MAKING OF ITALY. 


With Maps and Illustrations. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


The Book of the Long Trail. 


By Sir HENRY NEWBOLT. With Coloured Frontis- 
piece and 30 Illustrations in Black-and-White by STANLEY 
L. WOOD. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
By the Same Author. 
SUBMARINE AND ANTI-SUBMARINE. 7s. 6d. net. 
THE BOOK OF THE HAPPY WARRIOR. 7s. 6d. net. 
TALES OF THE GREAT WAR. 7s. 6d. net. 
THE BOOK OF THE BLUE SEA. not. 
THE BOOK OF THE THIN RED LINE. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Fairy Book Series. 


Edited by ANDREW LANG. Fully Illustrated in Black 

and-White. Those Volumes marked * have Coloure: 

Pictures as well. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net each. 

BLUE FAIRY BOOK, LL : Soe OF STORIES 
GE ree* BOOK. 


STORY BOOK 
OK OF ANIMAL 


6s. net each. 


FLOOD. 


Ils. net. 


5s. net. 


36s. net. 


lls. 


8vo. 
net. 


net. 


7s. 6d. 


iN NIGHTS. 

| *THE BOOK OF ROMANCE. 

| *THE RED ROMANCE BOOK. 

*THE poet +4 PRINCES AND 

PRINCESS 

| *THE ae. SOOK ‘oF HEROES. 

| *THE BOOK OF SAINTS AND 
HEROES. 


*? 
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T. FISHER UNWIN’S BOOKS 


MORE “UNCENSORED CELEBRITIES ” 
ALL & SUNDRY 


By E. T. RAYMOND. Cloth, ros. 6d. net. 
Character Studies of The Prince of Wales, M. Georges Clemenceau, 
President Wilson, Rudyard Kipling, John Burns, Sir Thomas 

Beecham, and about 30 other prominent public men. 


THE LIFE OF LIZA LEHMANN 


By HERSELF. With a Coloured Frontispiece and 16 pages 

of Illustrations. Cloth, ros. 6d. net. (Second Impression.) 

“ Among her recollections are those of many famous people, 

whom she presents with a few vivid touches which would make 

them far more realisable than would any lengthy description 
of them.’’—Sunday Times. 


By FREDERICK J. HARRIES. Cloth, 15s. net. 

The author has dealt with his highly interesting subject in a 
manner both critical and attractive. Not only has he examined 
Shakespeare’s knowledge of Welsh characteristics through a study 
of his Welsh characters, but he has also collected much valuable 
information regarding the Celtic sources from which Shakespeare 
drew his materials. 


THE LIFE OF JOHN PAYNE 


By THOMAS WRIGHT. With 18 Jllustrations. Cloth, 
28s. net. 

“The most notable recent arrival in the world of letters is 
undoubtedly Mr. Thomas Wright's fascinating Life of John 
Payne. There cav be no doubt that he was in many 
ways the most important and striking figure in the literature of 
the last generation.”—The Cambridge Magazine. 


ANGLO-AMERICAN RELATIONS, 1861-1865 


By BROUGHAM VILLIERS and W. H. CHESSON. 
Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 
The book deals with the causes of friction and misunder- 
standings between Great Britain and the United States during 
the trying years of the Civil War. 


LOCAL DEVELOPMENT LAW 


A Survey of the Local Authorities in regard to Housing, 
Roads, Buildings, Lands, and Town Planning. By H. C. 
DOWDALL, Barrister-at-Law, Lecturer on Town Planning 
Law in the University of Liverpool. Cloth, ros. 6d. net. 


THE ROMANTIC ROUSSILLON 


In the French Pyrenees 
By ISABELSAVORY. With Illustrations by M. LANDSEER 
MacKenzie. Cloth, 25s. net. 

This book is written for a double purpose: to reveal to lovers 
of sculpture the beauties of certain Romanesque work hitherto 
hidden in remote corners of the Pyrenees, and to suggest to 
travellers the attractions of a little country formerly known as 
the Roussillon, which now forms part of the Pyrenees Orientales. 


BYE-PATHS IN CURIO COLLECTING 


By ARTHUR HAYDEN, Author of “ Chats on Old Silver,” 
&c. With a Frontispiece and 72 full-page Illustrations. 
Cloth, 21s. net. 

The author has drawn upon his notebooks for twenty-five 
years, and has opened to the reader a wonderful storehouse of 
miscellaneous information illuminated with a gallery of photo- 
graphic reproductions. The book will fascinate those collectors 
who love collecting for its own sake. 


HOME RULE THROUGH 
FEDERAL DEVOLUTION 


By FREDERICK W. PIM. Paper cover, 1s. net. 

“ Irishuien whom we never hear of in the Parliamentary world 
have shown conspicuous genius in practical organisation. .. . 
It is one of these men whose words I ask Englishmen to mark, 
learn, and inwardly digest.”"—From Mr. Frederic Harrison's 
Introduction. 


THE LEGEND OF RONCEVAUX 


Adapted from “Ta Chanson de Roland” by SUSANNA H. 
ULOTH. With four Illustrations by Jon Lirr_EyjouNs, 
R.B.A. Small 4to, cloth, 5s. net. 
Mrs. Uloth has written a metrical and rhymed version of the 
most important part of the “ Chanson.” 








Send for a copy of Mr. Fisher Unwin's latest Announcement List. 
T. FISHER UNWIN, LTD., 1 ADELPHI TERRACE, 
wONDON, W.C. 





ee 


= James Clarke & Co.’s= 
NEW LIST. 


An Important Work by Dr. JOHN A. HUTTON. 


ON ACCEPTING OURSELVES, AND OTHER PAPERS 
By JOHN A. HUTTON, D.D., Author of ‘ The Way of 
Remembrance,” ‘* Ancestral Voices,” etc. Crown ‘8vo 
Cloth boards. 6s. net, 

“ The book is arresting and yet winsome ; never dull, but never trifling Evers 
page contains sentences that make the reader stop and look and listen. It jg ; 
book to send a man to his knees and then into action, with a strength given back 
again by waiting upon God.’’—Methodist Times. 


THE FAITH OF ISAIAH, Statesman and Evangelist, 
By ALEX. R. GORDON, D.Litt., D.D., Professor of 
Hebrew, McGill University, and of Old Testament Litera. 
ture and Exegesis, Presbyterian College, Montreal. Crow, 
8vo. Cloth boards. 6s. net 
(New Volume, ‘** The Humanism of the Bible ” Series.) ‘ 

Dr. GEO. H. MorkIsON writes :—“ J have, J think, read and studied all pr 

Gordon's books, but this is unquestionably the greatest of them all. Of sound 

and exact scholarship, it is extraordinarily successful in its application to present. 

Hao be and I shall certainly never preach upon Isaiah again without consult. 

FAITH AND PROGRESS. 

By H. MALDWYN HUGHES, B.A., D.D., Author of 
‘“The Theology of Experience,’ etc. Crown Svo. Cloth 
boards. 6s. net 
“Dr. Maldwyn Hughes discourses in a popular, attractive style on the great 


truths of religion, and every one of these sermons Is marked by keen insight, 
humane sympathy and impassioned fervour.’’"—Aberdeen Daily Journal, 


NIGHTS OF SORROW AND OF SONG. 
By H. W. MORROW, M.A., D.D., Author of ‘‘ Under the 
Shadow of God,” ** War and Immortality,” ete. Crown 8yo 
Cloth boards. 5s. net 
“ Like the author's previous books, this last is an up-to-dete volume, The 
addresses are written in simple, direct, everyday language, and are rich tn apt 
illustration and story, which add greatly to their charm.’’—Glasyow Citizen, 


THE LIFE HERE AND THE LIFE HEREAFTER. 

By JOHN WADDELL, B.A. Crown 8vo. Cloth boards 

Gs. net 

The writer has endeavoured to touch on the various problems embraced under 

these two heads, and to present in a succinct and inelaborate fashion the best 

thought of recent times regarding subjects in which no longer theologians o1 

reformers merely take an interest, but the man in the street and the woman { 
the home, 


CHRIST IN CHRISTIAN THOUGHT. 
By EDWARD GRUBB, M.A., Author of “ Notes on the 
Life and Teaching of Jesus” etc. Crown Svo. Cloth 
boards. 38. 64d. net 
The book is intended for serious inquirers into the truth of Christianity who have 

a fair general education but little knowledge of Theology. 








BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


THE PLOWERS: Talks to Children. 
By DAVID ROSS, M.A. Crown 8vo. Cloth boards. 
8s. 6d. net 
“ Mr. Ross is to be congratulated on the complete success of his efforts to talk 
—not preach—to young children in a way they can quite understand, and with 
a wealth of illustrations which equally delight and influence them.” 


—Paisley Express. 
J 
MARGERY’S SHOP. 
By ERNEST A. BIRCH, Author of ‘‘ Through Many 
Windows,” etc. Crown 8vo. Frontispiece on Art Paper 
Cloth boards. 3s. 6d. net. 
A charming story for young people. Margery’s “ play” shop develops int 
a much larger establishment, where, with her partner Truth, she dispenses such 
commodities as will make boys and girls grow up into grand, good mea and women 
It is a new departure in books for young people and is written on quite origiua 
lines, 


BOOKS FOR THE NURSERY. 
THE BEST ANNUAL FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 


THE ROSEBUD ANNUAL FOR 1920. 
The Ideal Book for the Nursery. 


Frontispiece on Art Paper, and printed in Colour throughout 

Coloured Paper Boards, varnished. 58, net. 

“ This unrivalled annual is as fresh and entertaining as ever. Children witl 

good reason have grown to love it and to look forward for its comiug as one 0 
the year’s events,”"—Dundee Advertiser. 





Picture Books fer the Young. 

Pictures by LOUIS WAIN, HARRY B. NEILSON, ee 
DIXON, G. SIDNEY, and others. Coloured Frontispiece 
on Art Paper, printed in Colour throughout, varnished 
boards. 9s, net. 


THE ANIMAL JOY BOOK. 
ANIMAL JOLLITIES. 


“ These are really jolly books for children, overflowing with bright pictures 
and pleasant stories. They are among the most charming gifts imaginable. 
They are literally overfiowing with good things.”—JZrith Times. 


JAMES CLARKE & CO., 13 and 14 Fleet St., London, E.C. 4. 
And of all Booksellers, 
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~ BLACKIE’S 
Xmas Gift Books 


Beautifully Illustrated Catalogue sent on receipt of 
postcard, 


BOOKS FOR BOYS 
WiTH ALLENBY IN PALESTINE. 


WITH THE ALLIES TO THE RHINE. 
5s. net. 


WINNING HIS WINGS. Westerman. 5s. net. 
THE THICK OF THE FRAY AT ZEEBRUGGE. 
WESTERMAN. 4s, net. 
SUBMARINE HUNTERS. Westerman. 5s. net. 
TRIUMPHS OF INVENTION. Cyrit Hatt. 6s, net. 
PIONEERS IN INDIA. Sir Harry Jounston. 
3s. 6d. net. 
THE FIGHTING MASCOT. Tommy Keuoe. 


3s. Gd. net. 


Reissue of G. A. ‘HENTY’S WORKS 
at 4s. net 
WITH WOLFE IN CANADA. ONE OF THE 28th. 
UNDER DRAKE’S FLAG. IN THE REIGN OF TERROR 
TRUE TO THE OLD FLAG. FOR NAME AND FAME. 
TIGER OF MYSORE, CAPTAIN BAYLEY’S HEIR. 
REDSKIN AND COWBOY. BRAVEST OF THE BRAVE. 





BRERETON. 
5s. net. 
BRERETON, 


BOOKS FOR GIRLS 
THE HEAD GIRL AT THE GABLES. Brazit. 
5s. net. 
BRAZIL. 
5s. net. 
CowPER, 


A HARUM-SCARUM SCHOOLGIRL. 
MAIDS OF THE 
5s. net. 


IMPOSSIBLE PEGGY. Dororuy Russet. 5s. net. 
TRANSPORT GIRL IN FRANCE. Bessie Marcuant. 


5s. net, 
NORAH TO THE RESCUE. BEssIr 


MARCHANT. 
4s, net. 
PHYLLIS IN FRANCE. May Wynne. 
JUDY SEES IT.THROUGH. Doris A. Pocock. 


4s, net. 
3s. 6d. net. 
COMRADES FROM CANADA, 


“MERMAID.” E. E. 


May WYNNE. 
3s. net, 


CHARMING BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


JOSEPHINE’S BOOK. An Edition de Luxe. Illus- 
trated by Honor C. Appleton. 10s. 6d. net. 
JOSEPHINE’S BIRTHDAY. 5s. net. 
TUB-TIME TALES. By Mape.ine Barnes, 
Illustrated by ANNE ANDERSON. 5s. 
BLACKIE’S LITTLE ONES’ BOOK. A New and} 
Attractive Annual. 3s. 6d. net. 
ANDREW, BOGIE, AND JACK. Three Dogs. By 
Frank Harr. 5s. not. 
BINGO AND BABS. With 12 Coloured Plates by 
ALAN WRIGUT. 6s. net. 
SONGS OF JOYLAND. by Jostan 
Bootu, A.R.A.M. Colour by 
T. H. Peppre. 6s. net. 
BLACKIE’S CHILDREN’S DIARY, a 
little book Illustrated by Honor C 


MY NURSERY STORY BOOK. 
JUMBO’S FUN BOOK. 


BLACKIE’S CHILDREN’S ANNUAL 


SIXTEENTH , YEAR OF ISSUE 
Hands«me Volume, with Illustrations s, including full-page 
po ‘tures in full Colcu by the bost artists. Picture boards, 
loth backs, 6s. net; c loth, gilt edges, 8s. 6d. net. 


With Music 
Illustrated in 


“Is, 6d. net. 
FRANK ADAMS. 
2s. 


H. NErILson, net, 








BLACKIE & SON, Ltd., 50 Old Bailey, London, E. 0. 





| Pharisees. By R. TRAVERS HERFORD. 


Pe. 
net, Se tiv 


A dainty | 


APPLETON. are cK sucerned in the well-being of the rising generation.” —Ma 


clements that led to the 





GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN, LTD. 


New Novels. 





Two Men, 


By ALFRED OLLIVANT, Author of ‘‘ Owd Bob.” 
“An arresting novel . . . exhilarating,’— Sheffield Telegraph. 


Felicity. A First Novel. 
By KATHERINE HARRINGTON. 


Fetters. 


By ©. 8. GOLDINGHAM, Author of “ 


Somewhere in Christendom. 
By EVELYN SHARP. 


7s, net. 


6s. 6d. net. 


78, not. 
The Altruists.”’ 


6s, 6d. 


net 





Images of War: Poems. 
By RICHARD ALDINGTON. 3s. 6d. net, 


“Richard Aldington is one of those poets, such as Ernest Dowson, whose 
privilege it is to have interpreted perfectly a certain mood or range of mooda, 
and to whom we must turn for companionship whenever that particular mood 
is onus. . . One might almost say that he is the only genuine moderg 
love-poet. The best of his work is Literature in its most catholic sense,’ 


—ALEO WAvag in To-day 
The Paths of Glory. 


More Poems Written During the Great War. 
Edited by BERTRAM LLOYD. 4s, 6d. not and $s, net, 


Schoolboys and Exiles : Poems. 
By GODFREY ELTON. 3s. 6d. net. 


“ Very accomplished verse,.”"-—Athenceum. 


Poems. By BEATRICE MAYOR. 28. Gd. nob. 


“Their unbroken simplicity makes its effect. Oye gets not bored 
but rather gripped by their quite unaffected individuality,’ *— Times, 


French Fireside Poetry. 38. 6d. not 


Translated with Preface by M. BETHAM-EDWARDS. 


More Translations from the Chinese. 
By ARTHUR D. WALEY. 4s, 6d. net and 3s, net. 


“ Perhaps the most exquisite tone poem in the book is ‘An E\ vening Plece 
by Po Chit-[, Atmospheric charm is, for Che © OF linary Teader, the distinguishin 
feature of Mr, Waley’s translation.’ ‘Time 


A Little Loot. 
By E. V. KNOX. 33. 6d. net. 
A book of prose and verse from the witty pen of ‘“* Evoe”’ 
of Punch. 


The Poet’s Craft. 
By F. W. FELKIN, M.A. 


An outline of English verse composition for schools 


The Problem of “ Hamlet.” 


By the Right Hon. J. M. ROBERTSON, 
“ We are vory yled to find ‘ —_ st’ in the hands of so learned aad scrupu! 
a critic as Mr, Robertson . . . his admirable essay,""—Athenaum. 


What the 


~ to 


World ian 





the 
2s. not. 


» aI id clearn 44 
Present ad with a ——- of diction which makes the lecture 
6, 


‘ Marked throughout by depth of et breadth of sympathy 
-_ ““« * 
reading Jeu ish Chronic 





The ee of the Workers. 
$ net 


“ Absorbingly jnteresting.”’—Westminater Gezette, 
‘One of the most interesting sox ial studies th at have been made since C 
Booth’s ‘ Life and Labou r in London,’ ’—Da Mu 


*harles 


Defective Housing wad the Growth 
‘of Children. 


- 6d. 


arbi iad 1g 
both medic al Ayo whe 
achester Guardian, 


Two 


By J. LAWSON DICK, M.D., F.R.C.S. 
rkable little book. An adn t 
“hn ve book will be for 


a rel 


monogiaph, md ins aluablo by 8 


Village Trade Unions ix 


Qs. not. | Centuries. 


By ERNEST SELLEY. 4s. 6d, net and 3s, net 


The Spirit of Russia: 


Studies in History, Literature, and Philosophy. 
By THOMAS G MASARYK. ‘Two vols. 32s. net 


‘I believe that there is no work now available in English that will g dive 3d 
necurate, so comprehensive, so balanced and full a revel latio n of the discordant 
“Russian Revolution of 1917.” 

HucH W ALPO 


40 “MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C. le 


1 The Chall tye, 
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ANDREW MELROSE 


BROADWAY HOUSE LIST. 





Distinctive New Books 


A PUBLISHING EVENT 


THE LETTERS OF 
DONALD HANKEY 


“A STUDENT IN ARMS” 
Edited by EDWARD MILLER, M.A. Demy Svo. 
9s. net. 
N.B.— The First large edition was entirely 
oes “p before (putteation, 


WITH THE AURORA IN THE 
ANTARCTIC 


By CAPTAIN J. K. DAVIS. With Numerous Illus- 
trations end Maps. Demy 8vo, cloth. Price 18s. net. 


The appeal of this book is more scientific than popular, and for this reason 
it must rank amongst the best records of Antarctic exploration of recent years, 


MESOPOTAMIA 1914-1915 


By HENRY BIRCH REYNARDSON (Capt. Ist Oxford 
and Bucks Infantry). Demy 8vo. Price 9s. net. 


WITH OUR ARMY IN PALESTINE 
By ANTONY BLUETT. Price 7s. 6d. net. 


There have been one or two books on the Palestine Expedition, but we believe 
this is the first story of the campaign as described by a soldier who took part in 
it, first in the ranks and then as an officer, 

. 


SECRETS OF ANIMAL LIFE 


By PROFESSOR J. ARTHUR THOMSON, LL.D., Author 

f *‘ The Wonder of Life,’ &c. Crown 8vo, cloth. Price 

js. 6d. net. [Second Edition at press. 
The Morning wen says :—" He is always a delightful companion.” 


The Star says :—‘ You get as you read a sense of bees humming about the 
pages, of running water, of the wind among the trees, and of the scent of wild 
lowers,” 


ESCAPING FROM GERMANY 





Price 





By PRIVATE EDWARD PAGE, R.M.L.I. Cloth. Price 
4s. 6d. net. 
The Atheneum says :—** The book is one of the most a tual and appealing of 


the records which have come under our notice,” 





“POCKET” EDITIONS OF FAMOUS BOOKS 
Feap. 8vo. 


Each can be had in the following styles : 
CLOTH, 3s. net. LAMBSKIN, 6s. 6d. net. 
PERSIAN YAPP, 8s. net. 
Fourth Printing (16,000 Copies). 
A STUDENT IN ARMS 
By DONALD HANKEY. 
A STUDENT IN ARMS ‘Second Series 


By DONALD HANKEY. 


ADVENTURES IN CONTENTMENT 


By DAVID GRAYSON. 


THE FRIENDLY ROAD 


By DAVID GRAYSON. 


THE WOODCARVER OF ’LYMPUS 


By MARY E. WALLER, 





SERENITY : ESSAYS AND REFLECTIONS 
October, 1916—October, 1919. 


By the Author of ‘‘ Peace of Mind.” Price 4s. 6d, net, 


CHILL HOURS 
By HELEN MACKAY, 
Things,” &e. 


Author of 
Crown 8vo. 


‘““A Journal of Small 
Price 6s. net. 


LONDON: ANDREW MELROSE, LTD. 


WHITHER?: THE BRITISH DREYFUS cam. 
a Human Fragment of Contemporary History, 
1906-1919. By Masor W. A. Apam, M.A. 
late M.P. for Woolwich. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


An exposé of the Author's treatment at the hands of the War Office. whic 
will arouse wide indignation and an inflexible intention that similar expe riences 
shall not again be the fate of a patriotic Briton subjected to Departmenty 
* discipline,” 


FURTHER INCIDENTS IN THE LIFE OF A MINING 
ENGINEER. By EF. T. McCarruy, A.R.S.M, 
F.B.G.S., ete. 8vo. 15s. net. 

Of the Author’s former book, Incidents in the Life of a Mining Engineer, already 
in a SECOND EDITION, the Spectator said :—“‘ It contains more exciting incidents 
than many a well-styled novel of adventure or book of exploration, and offers 
much raw material to the cinema playwright and the novelist of the Backwoods 
and the Lone Trail. Once more we are reminded that Life is stranger thay 
Fiction,” ‘The proceeds of sale have been devoted to St, Dunstan's Hostel for 
the Blind, and nearly £800 has already been handed to them. ‘The profits of 
Further Incidents arc to be applicd to the same purpose, 


TIMBERS AND THEIR USES: with a Series of fine 
Illustrations of Grains of Wood from new photo- 
graphs. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

A comprehensive work on the all-important subject of wood, which thirteen 
years ago President Roosevelt said “is an indisputable part of the material 
structure upon which civilization rests,” 


AGRICULTURE AND THE FARMING BUSINESS. 
By O. H. Benson (U.S. Dept. of Agriculture) and 
G. H. Berrs. 244 Illustrations. Thick 8vo, 
10s. 6d. net. 

A practical American book dealing with the business of farming, doing for the 
farmer what has not hitherto been attempted, viz., bringing together in a single 
volume—in simple, direct and non-technical language—a mass of practical 
gcientific information directly related to the everyday problems of the farm and 
the home, 


THE WOR KIXG LIFE OF ENGLISHWOMEN IN THE 
SEV ENTEENTH CENTURY. By Atice Ciarx. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

The result of long and patient study of contemporary records. It is full of 
human interest and throws much light on questions of deep importance for 
to-day, The contrast between the economic efficiency and the lives of women 
belonging to “ The Common People,” that is the tradesmen and farmers (the 
backbone of the nation), and the miserable fate of the women and children of the 
class of wage-earners, is most thrilling. 


ANIMAL FOOD-STUFFS: their Production and 
Consumption, with special reference to the 
British Empire. By E. W. Suananan. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. net. 


TWO PAPERS ON SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT: 
a Piece-Rate System, and Notes on Belting. 
By the late F. W. Taytor. 5s, net. 


Two Classics in the Literature of Efficiency, by the Founder of Scientific 
Management, 
LECTURES ON INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGY. By 


BERNARD Muscio, M.A., Investigator for the 
Industrial Fatigue Board. With 7 figures. 6s. 6d. 
net. 


NEW BOOK BY PROFESSOR FREUD. 
TOTEM AND TABOO: Resemblances between the 


Psychic Lives of Savages and Neurotics, 10s. 6d. 
net. 

LIFE AFTER DEATH: Problems of the Future Life 
and its Nature. By James H. Hys.iop, PH.D., 
LL.D., Sec. Amer. 5.P.R., formerly Professor ol 
Logic in Columbia Univ. 8vo. 9s. net. 


A fearless investigation by a founder of the American S.P.R., giving the fruits 
of years of thought and research, 


THE PROOFS OF THE TRUTHS OF SPIRITUALISM. 
By Rev. Pror. G. Henstow, F.LS., F.G.S., 
the eminent Botanist. 51 Illustrations of Spirit 
Photographs, etc. 6d. net. 

An extraordinarily definite account of experiments in Automatic Handwriting 
— ‘Trance Séances — Apports — Poltergeists — Radiomediumistic Phenomena— 
Matter thro’ Matter — Levitation — Spirit Lights — Spirit Bodles—Spirit 
Photography- siecle Materializations, cte, 


GEORGE ROU TLEDGE and SONS, LTD. 
KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER and CO., LTD. 


 & 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’'S 
XMAS _ BOOKS. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 
THE SONG OF ROLAND. 3, 64. net. 


Done into English in the original measure by 
c. K. SCOTT MONCRIEFF. With a Preface by 
G. K. CHESTERTON, and a Note on Technique 
by GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 


AN INVISIBLE KINGDOM. 


Being Some Chapters in Ethics. 
By W. S. LILLY. 
This book is described by Canon Barty as its author's Lite rary 
Will and Testament. 








15s. net. 


EPTS AND JUDGMENTS. 

PREC 9s. net. 
By MARSHAL, FOCH. With a Biography of the 
Author by MAJOR A. GRASSET. 

This text-book of modern tactics explains and interprets 
the maxims of Field Service regulations, and should be especially 
useful to Scoutmasters and to Commanding Officers of Public 
School O.T.C.’s. 








FICTION. 
A NEW NOVELIST. 


It will be remembered that in the course of the correspondence 
on First Novels that appeared in The Times Literary Supple- 
ment Mr. Arthur Waugh, the managing director of Messrs. 
Chapman and Hall, stated that his firm had discovered a First 


Novel of which the highest hopes were entertained. That 

novel was 

INVISIBLE TIDES. 7s. net. 
By BEATRICE KEAN SEYMOUR 


The book is ready this week, and the Publishers’ opinion has 
been remarkably endorsed by the Booksellers and Libraries, 
for The Whole of the Large First Edition has been Exhausted 
Before Publication, and a Second Edition is already in the Press. 








7S. Just Ready. 


ALL THE KING’S MEN. 


Crown 8vo. net. 


By Lieut.-Col. W. P. DRURY, C.B.E., Author 
of “The Peradventures of Private Paget,” 
“The Shadow on the Quarter Deck,” etc., ete. 


A new collection of stories, some humorous, some grim, by 
the popular novelist of Life and Character in the British Navy. 





BLINDMAN. 

By ETHEL COLBURN MAYNFE. 
a thousand interesting things 
that are not usual and that have not been worked out, and 
one can but admire her way of going straight at them, and 
the delicate rigorous art by which she catches and preserves 


7s. net. 


“She sees in human nature 


their individuality.”—Times Lit. ~— 

YOUTH, ‘YOUTH eae t 
By DESMOND COKE. With Illustrations by 
H. M. BROCK. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net 


A volume of School Stories, published in an Edition de Luxe. 
"Wittrernteerteteeeseeneemicecnceee 


CHAPMAN 
1l Henrietta Street, 


& HALL, Ltd., 
W.C, 2. 
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MACMILLAN’S LIST 


NEW COLOUR BOOK. 
Persian Tales. 


First written down in the original Kermani and Bakhtiari 
and Translated by D. L. R. LORIMER and E. 0. LORIMER. 
With 16 Plates in Colour and Illustiations in Black-and- 
White by HILDA ROBERTS. Feap. 4to. 20s. net. 


THIRD IMPRESSION. 


Private in the Guards. 
ail STEPHEN GRAHAM. 8vo. tos. net. 


The Blue Guides— London ‘and 


its Environs. 


Edited by FINDLAY MUIRHEAD, M.A 
and Plans. ‘Tenth Thousand. Fcap. 8vo. 


Literary Studies. 
By CHARLES WHIBLEY, Author of “ Political Portraits,” 

&c. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 
The Atheneum :— Mr. Whibley is as readable 


French Ways and their Meaning. 
By EDITH WHARTON. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

The Daily Telegraph :—‘ Whether her readers agree with 
her conclusions or not, there is no doubt that they will be deeply 
interested in her arguments, and will find them quite agreeable 
reading. The book is one which is well worth consulting.”’ 


Rudyard Kipling’s Works. 
Uniform Edition. 21 Vols. 7s. 6d. net per Vol. Pocket 
Edition. 22 Vols. Printed on thin paper, with gilt edges. 
Limp leather, 7s. 6d. net; blue cloth, 6s. net per Vol. 
THE SERVICE KIPLING. 26 Vols. Blue cloth, 3s. net each. 


Snow-Birds. 
Poems by SRI ANANDA ACHARYA, Author of “ The 


Book of the Cave,” &c. Crown 8yvo. 7s. 6d. net. 


A Treasury of Seventeenth Cen- 
tury English Verse. 


From the Death of Shakespeare to the Restoration (1616- 


A 


30 Map? 
10s, net. 


as ever.” 


1660), Chosen and Edited by H. J. MASSINGHAM 
Pott 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. [Golden Treasury Series. 
E. Nesbit’s Books for the Young. 

Illustrated. 6s. net each 
THE MAGIC CITY. 
THE WONDERFUL GARDEN, 
THE MAGIC WORL, D. 


Indian Finance and Banking. 
By G. FINDLAY SHIRRAS, Director of Statistics with 
the Government of India; on special duty in the Finance 
Department of the Government of India; Readerin Indian 
Finance and Currency in the University, t914. With Tables 
and Charts. 8vo. 18s. net. 


Eighth Edition, thoroughly Revised. 
Introduction to Physical 
Chemistry. 


By JAMES WALKER, I1.D., F.RS., 
Chemistry in the University of Edinburgh. 


Professor oO} 

8vo. 16s. net 
Macmillan’s Catalogue of Books Suitable for Presentation 
Post Free on Application. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C., 2 


FOR THE 
)\BesT BOOKS OF THE SEASON 


see our 


NEW CATALOGUE. NOW READY. 
Yost free on application to 


A. & F. DENNY, 


147 Strand, 
London, W.C. 2. 


BOOKS FOR PRESENTS. 


LAMLEY & CO., 
TILK SOUTH KENSINGTON BOOK SHOP, 
1, 3, and 5 EXHIBITION ROAD, SOUTH KENSINGTON, S.W. 
HVERYTHING FOR STUDENTS & BOOK-LOVERS., 
New Catalogues of First Editions and Christmas Books. 
On SATURDAY we remain open until 5.30 p.m. 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS 


Descriptive List of New Books Posted on request 


IRELAND —an enemy oF THE ALLIES? 


By R. C. ESCOUFLAIRE, 6s. net. 
Spectator : “* M. Escoufla‘re is one of the few foreigners who 
have taken the trouble to study the Irish question, instead of 
accepting at their face value the theatrical assertions of 
Nationalists and Sinn Feiners. .. His well-informed little book 
deserves to be widely read here and in Ireland and overseas.”’ 





Times: ‘* This interesting and valuable book.” 
Morning Post: ‘“* A book which is an intellectual treat to 
read.” 


JOHN MURRAY III, 1808-1892 


A Brief Memoir. By JOHN MURRAY IV. 
With Illustrations. Rcadyimmediaiely. 3s. 6d. net. 


THE GUARDS CAME THROUGH 


AND OTHER POEMS by SIR A. CONAN 
DOYLE. A new collection of songs of war and 
other verses. Ready immediately. 2s. 6d- net. 


THE NEW NAVY 


AND OTHER POEMS. By Rear - Admiral 
RONALD A. HOPWOOD, C.B. These verses 
breathe the same spirit of chivalry and patriotism, 
service onand romance of the sea, as did Admiral 
Hopwood's previous volumes “The Old Way”’ 
and “ The Secret of the Ships, which established 
him as a—if not the—poet of the « 


FROM FRIEND TO FRIEND 


By LADY RITCHIE. Edited by Miss Emily 
Ritchie. The last work from Lady Ritchie's pen 
gathering up a number of sketches of character- 
istic charm. Ready immediately. 6s. net. 


SIX GHOST STORIES 


By SIR T. G. JACKSON, Bt., R.A. Origi- 
nally written for the amusement of the author's 
home circle, these stories are the parergon or 
by-play of a distinguished writer on more serious 
subjects. Ready immediately. 6s. net. 


THE TURKS IN EUROPE 


By W. E. D. ALLEN. With a Preface by 
Brig.-General H. C. SURTEES,C.M.G. Astudy 
of the Ottoman Empire from the conquest of 
S.E. Europe by the Turks to the outbreak 
of the Great War. With Maps. 10s. 6d. net. 


PSYCHOLOGIES. 


. 6d. net. 


A new volume of Poems by SIR RONALD | The 





ROSS, K.C.B., F.R.S. Analyses of character in | 


the form of short verse dramas. 2s. 6d. net. 


NORTHUMBERLAND FUSILIERS. 


A HISTORY OF. 1674—1902. By H. M. 
WALKER, With a Foreword by Major-General 
SIR P. WILKINSON, K.C.M.G., C.B. With 
Illustrations and Maps. 21s. net. 


FANNY GOES TO WAR 


| 





By PAT BEAUCHAMP. This unconventional | | 


record of two and a half years in France by a 
young girl in the First Aid Nursing Yeomanry | 


Corps, pictures aspects of life at the back of the | 


front hardly yet touched upon. 


Ready immediately. 6s. net. 





LONDON: JOHN MURRAY, 
ALBEMARLE STREET, W.1. 
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Mr. EDWARD ARNOLD’ 
NEW BOOKS 


Now Ready at all Libraries and Booksellers 


John Redmond’s 
Last Years 


By STEPHEN GWYNN. 
With Portrait. One Vol. 16s. net. 

The Times.—' Captain Gwynn's work is one which every student of moderr 
politics should read, and read at once, There has bi ea no more important 
public pation on the Lrish question during recent years.’ 

Truth.—“ 1 do hope everyone interested in this question id who now ig 
not ?—will read Captain Gwynn ’s extraordinarily instructive > and p sae ote account 


of poor John Redmond’s last years and ‘last stand,’ betrayed z 


British Government and by his own people.” 


. 
A Medley of Memories 
By the Rt. Rev. SIR DAVID HUNTER 
With Illustrations. One Vol. 16s. net. 
Morning Post.—" If he never jests again he will have done his 
the wrinkles from the careworn face of the world,” 


e by the 


BLAIR, Bi, 


share to smoo h 


Daily News.—" Reminds one of those delightful chronicles of the late Mr 
G. W. E. Russell. The cloister did not separate Sir David from the hearti 
and he tells us even more about the social than the religious life of his times 
in this most entertaining and genial book,” 

Mons, Anzac and Kut 
By an M.P. With Maps. 14s. net. 
The writer of these remarkable memoirs is a man well known not only r fn 


—— but also abroad, and the pages are full of the writer's charm and ¢ 


A Physician in France 


By MAJOR-GENERAL SIR WILMOT 
K.C.M.G., C.B., Physician to St. Bartholomew's | vital, 


HERRINGHAM, 


Consulting Physician to the Forces Overs WW ith 
lilustrations. 15s. net. 

Evening St an dard.—*‘ In some ways one of the most human books the war 
has seednes d,’ 

7 . . 
With the Persian Expedition 
By MAJOR M. H. DONOHOE, Army Intelligence Corps, 
Special Correspondent of the Daily Chronicle. With 
Illustrations and Map. 16s. net. 
Daily Chronicle—* The people of this country are lucky that Donohoe came 
through safely to write the only complete account, A fascinating volum 
2. 
London Men in Palestine 
By ROWLANDS COLDICOTT, With Illustrations and 
Maps. 12s. 6d. net. 

Evening Standard.‘ No one who wishes to get an tre of what the fighting 
on the way to Jerusalem was really like can aflord to neglect ‘ Le M 
Palestine.” In very few war books does the reader seem to himes:lt t 
absolutely behind the scenes,” 

Caught by the Turks 
By FR: ANC IS YEATS BROWN. 2s. 6d. net. 

Country Life. ™ Very well written, full of life and vivavity.” 

Glasgow Herald. ‘For sheer adventure, intrigue, romance and thiess 
exploit it reads with all the dramatic power more usually looked for 
colourful imagination,’ 

. . a . 
With the British Interned in 
* 
Switzerland 
By LIEUT.-COLONEL H. P. PICOT, C.B.E. One Vol 
10s. 6d. net. 


an authorit 


Guardian.—" Will probably not be bettered as 


Manchester 
of the war about which little thus far is known.” 


record of a phas 


Struggle in the Air, 1914-1918 


By MAJOR C. C. TURNER (late R.A.F.). With Llus 
trations. 15s. net. 
A Childhood in Brittany Eighty 
Years Ago 


By ANNE DOUGLAS SEDGWICK (Mrs. Basil de Selin- 
court), Author of ‘* Tante ”’ and other novels. 10s. 6d. net. 


A New Book by the Author of “‘ Ghost Stories of an Antiquary.” 


A Thin Ghost and Others 


By Dr. M. R. JAMES, Provost of Eton. 


4s. 6 


An Attractive Book on Gardening 


Gardens: Their Ferm and Design 
By the VISCOUNTESS WOLSELEY. Fully Illustrated 
by M. G. Campion. 21s. net. 
This alluring volume, which is beautifully got up and illustrate d, deals with 
nd line sm the garde! 1, a subject comparatively new in Englanc It prov ides 
a work of reference that will prove invaluable to owners of gard yf all kinds, 
as well as to students, 


EDWARD ARNOLD, 
London: 41 & 43 Maddox Street, W.1. 
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Selections from CONSTABLE’S NEW LIS T 


THp TWO BEST GIFT-BOOKS OF THE YEAR. 


ARTHUR RACKHAM’S 


NEW COLOUR BOOK. 


SOME BRITISH BALLADS 


Mustrated with 1 16 Full.Page Colour Plates and numerous Black- 
and-W hii Drawings. 16s. net. 

THE 59th 
SKETCHES BY 
SIDNEY R. JONES 

(LIEUT. R.E.) 
ENGLAND IN FRANGE 
HISTORICAL TEXT by CH ARLES VINCE, 21s. net- 


How JERUSALEM ‘WAS WON: 


The Record of Allenby’s Campaign in Palestine, 








DIVISION, 














By W. T. MASSEY, Official Correspondent of the London 
Newspapers with the Egyptian Expeditionary Force. Fully 
21s. net. 


Illustrated. 

The Sunday Times.— Those who read his lively and sym- 

pathetic descriptions of the campaign at the time will need no 
recommendation for this volume. 


THE DARDANELLES. A Military Study 
By Major-General Sir C. E. CALLWELL, K.C.B., ete: 
With Maps 18s. net. 

The Spectator.—* General Callwell’s valuable study of the 

Dardanelles campaign, from a military standpoint, appears 

opportunely as the complement of the Dardanelles Commis- 

sion’s Report on the conduct of the operations.” 


\ NEW VOLUME OF PLAYS entitled 
“HEARTBREAK HOUSE ’’ 

By GEORGE BERNARD SUAW. 7s. Gd. net 

MEMORIES or GEORGE WEREDITH, o.M. 


By LADY BUTCHER. 

















3 Illustrations. 5s. net. 


SIR VICTOR HORSLE ¥ 


A Study of his Life and Work by STEPHEN PAGET 
F.R.C.S., Hon. See. Research Defence Society. With a 
Prefatory Note by LADY HORSLEY. 21s. net. 

The Observer—‘ No biographer who agreed with Horsley 
rould have given us anything so valuable, so convincing, so 
vitally defined. . . . Mr. Paget has never had an equal as a 
medical biographer, and here he has excelled himself.” 

The British Weekly.—* Mr. Stephen Paget is not only a 
great and accomplished surgeon, like Horsley, but also a man of 
eminent skill in letters. This biography is very carefully 
planned and admirably written.” 

-NEW FICTION. — + 


LOVE OF BROTHERS KATHARINE TYNAN, 
Author of “ The Middle Years,” ete. 

THE LAIRD OF GLENFERNIE MARY 
Author of “* The Old Dominion,” ete, JOHMS TON, 
firs. GEGRGE 
The Professional Aunt,” ete. WEMYSS, 


MAUD DIVER 
Author of “* Strange Roads,” etc, 
2nd Impression. 
LADY CHARNWOCD 
HOME FIRES IN FRANCE 7 
DOR@THY CANFIELD 
THE FOUR HORSEMEN 5th Impression. 


VINCENTE _BLASCO | IBANEZ 
THE WANDERERS 2nd Impression. 7s. 6d. net. 


MARY JOHNSTON 
MiA AURICE | HEWLETT 


Author of © “Gudrid the Fair,” ete. 

KEITH'S DARK TOWER ELEANOR fi. 
Author of ** Just David,” PRATER. 
eee 


SCRIBNER’S MAGA ZINE NOW ON SALE 


Monthly, 1s. 9d. net, by post 2s. 1d. Annual Subscription, 
_tncluding postage, 25s, 











ORANGES 
Author of * 
THE STRONG 


AND LEMONS 








HOURS 
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THE LIFE OF PASTEUR 


By RENE VALLERY-RADOT. Translation by Mrs. 
R. L. DEVONSHIRE. Introduction by Sir W IL- 
LIAM OSLER, Bar., M.D., F.R.S., Regius Professor 
of Medicine in the University ‘of Oxford. New Edition. 
Portrait. 10s. 6d. net. 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 


A Study in Democracy by NESTA H. WEBSTER, 
21s. net. 


The New 
GREAT 


By NORWOOD 
Plans. 21s. net. 


MODERN AND CONTEMPORARY 
EUROPEAN HISTORY 
By F. SALWYN SCH APIRO, Ph.D. Edited by 


JAMES T, SHUOTWELL, Professor of History, Columbia 
University. With Maps. 15s. net. 


A BRIEF HISTORY OF POLAND 
By JULIA SWIFT ORVIS. With Maps. 6s. net. 


THE MAKING OF MODERN ENGLAND 


By GILBERT SLATER, M.A., D.Se. 
New Edition. 7s. 6d. net. 


LETTERS to X 


By HU. J. MASSINGHAM. 6s. net. 


A TREASURY OF ENGLISH PROSE 
Edited by LOGAN PEARSALL SMITH. 6s. net 


ROUSSEAU AND ROMANTICISM 


By IRVING BABBITT, 
ture in Harvard University, Author of “ The 
etc. 17s. net. 


WHERE IS CHRIST? 


ANGLICAN PRIEST in 
by thee BISHOP OF 








LIFE OF FREDERICK THE 





YOUNG. Frontispiece, Maps, and 























Professor of French Litera 
New Lavokoon,” 





China. With an 


By an 
EDINBURGH, 


Introduction 
Bs. 6d. net. 


THE HILL OF VISION 
By F. BLIGH BOND, Author of “ 


brance.” 7s. 6d. net. 
THE SECRET OF HAPPINESS 


through Growth By EDMOND 4G. A. 
Author of * What Is and What Might Be.” 





The Gale of Remem- 





Or, Salvation 
HOLMES, 
12s. 6d. net. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF CONFLICT, and 


Other Essays in War-time 
By HAVELOCK ELLIS. 6s. 


THE PRACTICE OF DIPLOMACY 


An English rendering of Francois de Cullitres’s “De la 
manicre de négocier avec les souverains.” Presented with 
an Introduction by A. F. WHYTE, 8s. 6d. net. 


THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH 


By VISCOUNT MILNER, G.C.B., G.C.M.G. 9d. 
nel. 


TWO NEW VOLUMES IN THE CHADWICK LIBRARY 
ALTITUDE AND HEALTH 


By Ff. F. ROGET. Preface by Sir 

COLLINS, M.D., F.R.C.S. 128. net. 
FORESTS, WOODS, AND TREES IN 
RELATION TO HYGIENE 


By Professor AUGUSTINE HENRY, M. 
cae. ith BD laps and Illustrations. 18s. nek 








6d. net. 
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A., F.L.S 


10-12 ORANGE STREET, W.C. 2. 
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BOOKS, &c., SUITABLE for CHRISTMAS PRESENTS are :— 


THE RICCARDI PRESS BOOKS 


“ REALLY, OR NEARLY, A PERFECT BOOK,” was a Reviewer’s judgment upon an early 
publication of THE RICCARDI PRESS. A_ few copies of most titles already issued jn 
THE RICCARDI PRESS BOOKS ARE STILL AVAILABLE. PRICES FROM SEVEN Anp 
SIXPENCE to TWENTY GUINEAS. A New and Complete Prospectus of all Riccardj 
Press Books, printed throughout in the Riccardi Founts, with specimen. title, illustration, 
and ‘‘ page,’’ has just been issued, and will be forwarded post free on receipt of 6d. 


THE MEDICI PRINTS 


A New and Completely Revised Catalogue of The Medici Series of Reproductions in Colour after 
the Great Masters is at Press. Owing to circumstances beyond their control, the issue of this 
has been delayed, but The Society hope it will be ready by December 2oth. This new 
edition contains some 250 miniature reproductions and also a Summary Catalogue of many 
reproductions after modern water-colours issued for The Medici Modern Art Society (England), 
Ltd. Price 1s. 6d. post free. 


THE MEDICI CHRISTMAS CARDS AND CALENDARS 


were designed to break with those time-worn traditions which recent events finally rendered intolerable, 
From first to last these publications have been English in conception and in production. Never manufactured 
abroad, they are incapable of conveying the least reminder of the Bavarian or other ‘ kultural products” 
to which the English market has, for the last fifty years, been enslaved by the importations of interested 
firms. Prices 4d. to 2s. 6d. Stock isirreplaceable, and several titles are already Out of Print with The 
Society. Lists may be had post free on demand. 

No less suitable for use at Christmas are The Society’s Series of Miniature Masters in colour. The 
Catalogue contains some 450 titles—about 300 ‘Old Masters,’ the rest being “ modern”’ subjects. 
Each 1s. 6d., post free 1s. 9d. Framed complete, from 5s. each. The Complete Catalogue (illustrated) 
will be sent for 4d.; or, with specimen Print, 1s. 6d. 


MEMORABILIA: A Series of Booklets in Literature and Art 


Printed in the Riccardi Press fount on pure rag paper; in hand-made paper wrappers with Italian 
XVIth Century border design. They are of uniform dimensions—6 by 4} inches—and each is contained in 
a stout envelope. Illustrated Volumes: Each 1s. 6d. net (post free Is. gd.). Unillustrated: Is. net (post 
free Is. 3d.). 

Certain titles in this Series have been bound together, containing 3 numbers each. ‘They are bound in Michallet 
grey boards, canvas back, gilt top. Illustrated volumes, 5s. net; unillustrated, 3s. 6d. net. Postage 4d 
A Detailed List of the Volumes in this Series, which are admirably suitable for gifts, free on demand. 


Below will be found titles of books specially suitable for Christmas gifts, but full details of all Books 
published on behalf of The Medici Society are contained in Mr. Lee Warner's Book List, the Autumn 
1919, issue of which will be sent post free on demand. All previous Lists cancelled. 


FRENCH SCULPTURE OF THE XIlItu CENTURY. A series of 78 reproductions of the masterpieces of mediaeval Ecclesi- 
astical Sculpture from Reims and elsewhere. Introduction and Notes by A. Gardner, F.S.A. Cr. 4to, portfolio. 8s. 64. 
(postage 10d.). PORTRAITS OF DANTE. A 4to Volume copiously illustrated in colour and monochrome by R. T 
Holbrook. ‘‘ The standard authority for years to come.’’—TuHkE TIMES. {1 Is. (postage 1s... MARY, THE MOTHER OF 
JESUS. By Alice Meynell. 20 illustrations in colour by R. Anning Bell, A.R.A. 4to. 16s. (postage Is.). SONGS AND 
LYRICS OF ROBERT BURNS. 12 illustrations in colour by W. R. and R. P. Flint. Sm. yto. ros. 6d. (postage od.). 
FRENCH LYRICS. Professor Saintsbury’s unique selection. 8 illustrations in colour by A. Gérardin. Cloth, 7s. 64. 
(postage 9d.) THE DIALOGUES OF S. GREGORY, surnamed the Great, and THE LIFE OF S. BERNARDINO 
OF SIENA. Respectively edited by Prof. Edmund Gardner, and translated by G. von Hiigel. Each copiously 
illustrated in colour and half-tone, the illustrations annotated by G. F. Hill. Sm. 4to. Each 10s. 64. (postage 94). 
THE SCHOLAR GIPSY AND THYRSIS. Matthew Arnold. 1o illustrations in colour by W. R. Flint, R.W.S. 
4to edition. 12s. 6d. (postage od.). THE THOUGHTS OF THE EMPEROR M. AURELIUS. 12 illustrated in 
colour by W. R. Flint. Sm. 4to. ros. 6d. (postage od.).§ THE SONG OF SOLOMON. 1o illustrations in colout 
by W. R. Flint. 7s. 6d. (postage 8d.). THE HEROES. Charles Kingsley. 12 illustrations in colour by W. R. 
Flint. 10s. 6d. (postage od.) IN THE NATIONAL GALLERY. C. R. Peers. 30 plates (8 in colour). 6s. 
(postage od.). Each of the following contains 13 Plates in colours after the Great Masters, and the price is eaci 
5s. net (postage 8d.):—A BOOK OF THE CHILDHOOD OF CHRIST (3rd impression), A BOOK OF THE 
PASSION OF OUR LORD (2nd impression), A CHILD’S BOOK OF ENGLISH PORTRAITS (1st impression). 

“The book represents an excellent idea carried out with the skill we expect from the publisher.”—Athenaum. ‘An 
exceedingly pretty book: admirably suited for a gift. . . . Any child with a feeling for pictures and a love for colour 
should be delighted with this book.’’—Oxjord Magazine. ‘“ Altogether admirable.’’—Observer. 


The Society invite a visit to their Galleries at the addresses given below, where all the above publications 
may be inspected tn comfort and at leisure with no obligation to buy. Open daily from 9.30 a.m.—6 p.m. 
(Saturdays close at 1 p.m.) 


THE MEDICI SOCIETY, LIMITED 


By Appointment Art Publishers to H.M. ‘The King 
Sole Publishers to the Trustees of The National Gallery 


LONDON: 7 Grafton Street, Bond Street, W.1; 63 Bold Street, LIVERPOOL 


? 


London: Prutec by W. SrEaicnt & Soxs, L3D., 98 & 09 Fetter Lane, E.0. 4; and Published by ALFRED EVERSON for the “Spectator” (Limite ), at thelt 
Odie, Jo. 1 Wellington Etreet Ww U. 2), in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middicsex, Saturday, Deccmber 6th, 191% 








